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The Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module, 
funded under Title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, is designed to 
use the situation of the integrated school as a laboratory for the 
study of problems of desegregation, with emphasis placed on the 
process of helping the entire staff of schools in transition to 
become involved in identifying and analyzing the problems and working 

toward their solutions. To carry this out, the Laboratory School 

staff during the year 1970-71 attempted to create forums and 
dialogues designed to assess school needs as seen by parents, 
interested community groups, and school and university personnel, and 
to develop and initiate programs designed to meet those needs. 
University of California at Riverside (UCR) students and teachers 
attended the Laboratory School workshops designed to meet specific 
needs of teachers in two Riverside elementary schools. In some cases, 
cooperating teachers and their UCR student teachers worked together 
in establishing innovations such as personalized reading programs 
with special attention to meeting needs of the ethnically different 
child. In essence, the Laboratory school activities constitute a ^ 
it case study,” the tracking of which is best done by close attention 
to the interrelated attitudes and goals of all participants. 
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The contents of this report may be helpful to a variety of persons 
interested in the process of school desegregation. Whereas, the report does 
not emperically document change in achievement levels, racial attitudes', self 
concept, etc., it does attempt to capture some of the components of the ^pro- 
cess" that occurs after the "mixing of the bodies." As a result, I believe our 
staff is much closer to answering the question which deserves immediate national 
attention: "What happens after desegregation?" 

For the researcher we hope the report will offer assistance in measuring 
school change which results in some degree of integration or pluralism rather 
than desegregation. On this point, may I suggest the reader pay particular 
attention to the sections describing teacher attitudes and the resulting behaviors 

For those with en interest in student teacher training, the section on the 
student teacher program may be of particular interest. Our staff is convinced 
that this approach to training future teachers for the multi-ethnic classroom 
has considerable merit. The student teachers who completed this program not 
only left with a repertoire of skills to meet the wide variety of needs in a 
desegregated classroom but they also were more employable candidates in the 
eyes of recru i ter s who visited our campus last spt* i ng . 



For the Intergroup Special ists Title IV personnel and Human Relations 
Specialist the entire report contains many implications for Inservice training. 
The dynamics recorded in the evaluation may not be indiginous just to Riverside, 
it may be prevalent in other .recently desegregated districts. 

To the school administrator, university faculty member and those with a 
general interest in school desegregation our staff again emphasizes the impor- 
tance of teacher attitudes in this process of school change. Title IV goals in 
a school setting encourage all participants to reexamine questions about race 
and education. Many of our teachers found this very painful . Some resisted 
with the idea that desegregation solved all of the problems of race. And yet 
still others saw us as "unpatriotic" for reopening this topic. It is the con- 
clusion of our staff that race still is a valid area of concern for contemporary 
educators. 



James Deslonde, Director 
La bora tory Schoo 1 : 
Teacher Education Module 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



Proposals for technical assistance on problems of school desegregation 
are authorized under the provisions of Title IV, Section 403, of Public Law 
88-352, The Civil Rights Act of 1964. 



Riverside Projects 



Approval of a grant co provide a regional center for the study of school 
desegregation problems was received April 12, 1970. The project at that 
time was seen to consist of three operating modules: teacher training, techni- 

cal assistance in evaluation, and regional dissemination. The Laboratory School- 
Teacher Training Module represented a joint effort on the part of the Riverside 
Unified School District and the University of California at Riverside to expedite 
enhancement of ethnic integration in the public schools. 

After one year of operation, the now-named Western Regional School Desegre- 
gation Projects have been refunded for the year 1971 “72. The Laboratory School- 
Teacher Education Module will continue to operate in Riverside schools in coopera 
tion with the University of California at Riverside. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE TITLE IV PROJECTS 



The inlenL of the developers of the proposal under which the Laboratory 
School-Teacher Education Module was funded was to create a regional center 
to meet the growing demands for the dissemination of research results, t e 
undertaking of needed research in the area of equal opportunity in education 
and the development of expertise in multi-ethnic education. 

It was hoped that the location of the center in Rivers ide on the university 
campus would facilitate coordination of the new programs with those designed 
to carry out the Riverside School Study and other research projects,. The 
experience gained in the past by personnel at the Riverside Unified School Dis- 
trict and the University of California made Riverside the preferred location for 
the new projects. 



The Organizational Structure 



As originally conceived this proposed technical assistance program was to 
begin operations with three project "modules" plus a center "core" staff with an 
administrative director, a computer programmer in charge of data storage, . 
retrival and analysis, an administrative assistant and a "coordinator of training 
of graduate students." Figure 1 depicts the envisioned structure of the center 
at the time of the submission of the original proposal. Since the inception of 
the program, however, many alterations in structure and staffing have been under- 
taken to make the center more effective. These changes were made in response to 
needs expressed not only by the Title IV staff but also by the community, the 
university, and the citizens of the western region. The present structure, per- 
sonnel positions and nomenclature appear in Figure 2. 



The major change involved the addition of a Field Services Coordinator, Mr. 
Manual Banda, Jr., to complement the activities of the Administrative Coordinator 
Dr. Lulamae Clemons. Another important change is the placement of additional 
grant monies designated for specific new projects under Dr. Clemons' direction 

in the core staff. 



Title IV Activi ties 



During the first year of operation the administrators of the Western Regional 
School Desegregation Projects have identified nine specific needs incident to 
the desegregation of public schools: 

1^ To provide immed i ate ass i s tance to school districts which 
are faced with sudden and serious local problems. 

2. To coordinate other Federal programs and assist in the 
effective use of funds from such programs to advance 
desegregation and equal educational opportunity. 

3. To provide administrative and instructional reorganization 
to cope with desegregation. 



FIGURE 1 



PROPOSED ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
OF THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF ETHNIC ACCOMMODATION 

1970-1971 
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FIGURE 2 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
WESTERN REGIONAL SCHOOL DESEGREGATION PROJECTS 

1971-1972 




To develop programs related to the problems of resegre- 
gat ion. 

5 . To develop community support. 

6. To develop long-range educational policies and planning in 
relation to the desegregation of schools and to the educa- 
tion of a mu 1 1 i -cul tura 1 society. 

7 . To develop teacher preserv i ce- i nserv i ce training programs. 

8. To identify and analyze facts relevant to the instigation 
and accomplishment of desegregation. 

9. To develop and disseminate information and materials gene- 
rated by the Projects. 1 

The above specific need areas have become the foci of the work unit modules 
during the first year of grant operation. The activities designed to meet 
these needs by the module staffs plus those of the Core Staff are given below 

The Technical Assistance Evaluation Module 



The Technical Assistance Module under Dr. Jane Mercer of the Department 
of Sociology is prepared, in the coming year, to offer an "Evaluation Kit" 
to school districts. The "kit", through the use^ofthe pretested questionnaire 
devices, observational measures and various statistical analyses, will enable 
a district to evaluate just where a school is in regard to integration in staff- 
ing patterns and in administrative, faculty, student and parent behavior. Pro- 
cedures have been developed by means of which d istri cts may investigate student 
achievement, teacher and student attitudes and preferences, and whole-school 
functioning. Through the use of such measures, a district may assess where 
particular schools fall along a continuum extending from a state of simple _ 
desegregation ("mixing of bodies"), through a state of true integration in which 
students and staff occupy comparable achievement and role statuses regardless 
of ethnicity. Through such investigations a district, in a relatively short 
period of time, may receive information pert inent to al locat ion of personnel ( 

and resources to approximate equal educational opportunities for all . Dr. Mercer s 
staff has pretested the kit and is arranging its use in several districts at this 

time. 



The Regional Dissemination Module 



by Dr. James Hartley, Dean, University Extension, the Regional 
Module, through the media of formal papers, newsletters, and tram- 



1 Proposal for Technical Assistance Program on Pro blems of School Desegre- 
gation , University of California, Riverside, May 11 , 1971 - * 
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1 Directed 
Dissemination 



ing programs informs school administrative personnel , intergroup relations 
specialists and interested citizens of research results, legal and social develop- 
ments and new educational programs i;n school desegregation. Activities are aime 
at providing effective communication Between those with expert ise in these areas 
and those who wish to find solutions to problems. The module offices serve as 
both a source and a clearinghouse for research reports, reviews, and articles 
dealing with school desegregation. This staff also aids in selecting and inter 
preting research conclusions for application in specific districts. Module pub- 
lications aim at providing succinct, clear, and timely information relating to 
school desegregation efforts. In addition to information dissemination, the 
Regional Dissemination Module provides face-to-face problem solving dialogues, 
through conferences, training programs and consultations. All module activities 
are coordinated with those of the various educational and intergroup relations 
bureaus in the western states and with university and community agencies and 
institutes. 



Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module 



The Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module under the direction of Dr. 
James Deslonde of the Department of Education, began its program in September, 
1970, with the following charge: 

The Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module will be 
designed to 'use the situation of the integrated school as 
a laboratory for the study of problems of desegregation. 

Emphasis will not be on the introduction of curricular 
materials nor on the instruction of teachers in new techni- 
ques, but rather on the process of helping the entire staff 
of schools in transition to become involved in identifying 
and analyzing the problems and working toward their solutions. 

To carry out this charge the Lab School staff, during the year 1970-71 
attempted to create forums and dialogues designed to assess school needs as 
seen by parents, interested community groups, school and university per- 
sonnel, and to develop and initiate programs designed to meet those needs. Lab 
school activities included "buzz sess ions the meet ing of university students 
and elementary school teachers in a jointly sponsored UCR-school course in 
problems of desegregation, numerous community and neighborhood meet ings , and a 
prototype student-teacher training program emphasizing creation of teaching 
skills in the multi-ethnic classroom. UCR students and teachers attended Lab 
School workshops designed to meet specific needs of teachers in two Riverside 
elementary schools. In some cases, cooperating teachers and thei r UCR student 
teachers worked together in establ i shing innovations such as persona 1 1 zed read- 
ing programs with special attention to meeting needs of the ethnically different 
child. 



^ Proposal for Technical Assistance Program on Problems of School Desegregation. 
Uri i versity of California, Riverside, January 16, 1970. 




Western Regional School Desegregation Projects 

Center Core Staff 



During the latter part of last year, and for the grant year 1971-1972, the 
Administrative Coordinator, Dr. Lulamae Clemons, will oversee the activities 
oT the three modules and act to expedite procedures necessary for the accomplish- 
ment oT the three programs. The coordinator is responsible for integrating 
both the needs and the program goals of the various modules and providing techni- 
cal and administrative support in Title IV communications with the Riverside 
Unified School District, the. Un ivers i ty of California and the U.S. Office of 
Education. ’ 

Mr. Manuel Banda, Jr., will serve as Field Services Coordinator in the 1971-1972 
grant year. While he provides direct services, he also coordinates school needs 
with services offered by the three modules mentioned above as well as other 
agencies in the western region. Acting as liaison agent between many persons 
and groups both needing and providing assistance with problems of desegregation, 
he is in a position to recommend projects to module directors or to assist 
school officials in finding help outside the Desegregation Projects. 

Crucial to the efficiency of the projects undertaken by the three modules 
are the services of Mr. Herbert Nickles, the computer programmer who responds 
to the complex needs of all the module programs. Mr. Nickles has provided ser- 
vices in data collection, organization and analyses as well as in the relatively 
new area of computer provided data display (computer "graphics"). 

Mrs. Jacqueline Watters serves as Administrative Assistant, acting as a 
resource in administrative matters and fiscal control, and Mrs. Toni Williams is 
responsible for secretarial management. 

Major Contributors: Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module 



Developers of Original Proposal 



The development of the original proposal was accompl i shed through the 
efforts of Mr. E. Raymond Berry, Superintendent of the Riverside Schools, Dr. 
Mabel C. Purl, Director of Research and Evaluat ion, and four University of 
California faculty members at Riverside: Dr. Merle L. Borrowman, then Dean 

of the School of Education ; Dr. Irving H. Balow, then Professor, School of 
Education ; Dr. James R. Hartley, Director, University Extension ; and Dr. Jane 
R. Mercer, Associate Professor, Department of Sociology. Dr. Purl and Dean 
Borrowman were instrumental in initiating the proposal and have continued to 
offer expertise and support during the first year of grant operation. Dr. 
Mercer and Dr. Hartley, named project directors for the first year of the 
grant, and Dr. Balow, as Chairman of the Laboratory School Steering Committee 
have all continued to have key roles in program development. 



The Executive Committee 



Members of the Executive Committee create and implement pol icy dec is ions 
for the Western Regional School Desegregation Projects. The Executive Committee 
includes: Dean Merle Borrowman, Mr. Manuel Banda, Jr., Field Services Coordinator, 

Mr. E. Ray Berry, Superintendent, Riverside Unified School District; Dr. Lulamae 
Clemons, Administrative Coordinator; Dr. James Deslonde, Director, Laboratory. 
School-Teacher Education Module; Dr. James Hartley, Director, Regional Dissemination 
Module; Dr. Jane Mercer, Director, Technical Assistance in Eval uation Module; 
and Dr! Mabel Purl, Director, Research and Evaluation, Riverside Unified School 
District. 



The Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module Steering Committee 



Chaired by Dr. Irving Balow, the Steering Committee met several times during 
the year at points crucial to program planning. The members were: Mrs. Zoe Brown, 

Principal of Victoria Elementary School in Riverside; Mr. Jack Nelson, Principal 
of Jackson Elementary School in Riverside; Mr. Horace Jackson, Principal of 
North High School and Mr. Robert Flores, Principal of University Heights Junior 
High School, both in Riverside; Mrs. Patricia Dahms, Dr. Alfred Castaneda, and 
Dr. Mark Lohman, all of the faculty of the Department of Education, Riverside. 

Ex-officio members of the Steering Committee from the Riverside Unified 
School District were: Mr. E. Ray Berry, Superintendent; Dr. Mabel Purl, Director, 

Department of Research and Evaluation; Dr. Elisabeth Flach, evaluator for the 
Laboratory School Module; Mr. Jesse -Wal 1 ,. D irector, Trans it ional Educat ion; Mrs. 
Pauline Morrow and Mr. Robert Valencik, master teachers from the two Title IV 
Elementary schools; Mrs. Toni Williams and Mrs. Mary Ayala, community aides 
for the Lab School project. University faculty attending in an ex-officio 
capacity were Dean Borfowman, Dr. James Deslonde and Dr. Howard Adelman. 



Participants: Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module 

Director and Evaluator 



The Director of the Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module, selected in 
the summer of 1970, is Dr. James Deslonde, a recent graduate of the doctoral 
program in educational sociology at Case Western Reserve University. Dr. 

Deslonde is experienced in the educational field both as a classroom teacher and 
as an assistant director of the PACE Association. Dr. Deslonde accepted the 
Lab School directorship as a half-time position; he is also a member of the 
teaching faculty of the Department of Education, at the Riverside campus of the 
University of California. Dr. Elisabeth Flach, with a background in social 
psychology and statistics was named project evaluator. Evaluators on Federal 
grants operating in the Rivers ide Un if ied School Distr ict work out of the 
Department of Research and Evaluation under the direction of Dr. Mabel Purl. 
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School Personnel 



Prior to the beginning of grant activities the staffs of two elementary 
schools in the Riverside Unified School District had agreed to participate 
in the projected Title IV Lab School activities. The schools were Vjctoria 
School, on Arlington Avenue in the Riverside Plaza area and Jackson School in 
the Arlington area. Principals Mrs. Zoe Brown and Mr. Jack Nelson worked 
with their staffs in the spring of 1970 to create a receptive atmosphere for 
Title IV. activities which were scheduled to begin with the opening of school 
in September. Two "master teachers," Mrs. Paul ine Morrow and Mr. Robert Valencik 
were chosen from Victoria and Jackson Schools to act as Title IV 1 iason and 
student teacher program coordinatorsi Two community aides, Mrs. Toni Williams 
and Mrs. Mary Ayala were selected and, like the master teachers and the evaluator 
were paid from Title IV funds administered through the Riverside Unified School 
District. 



The Two Schools 



Both the schools chosen to participate in the Lab School Program are 
located in-white neighborhoods with minority children bused in from distances 
of approximately 4 to 8 miles. Aside from the ethnicity of the neighborhoods, 
the two schools chosen for the project are quite different. 



Victoria School 

Victoria, located in the "new downtown" area has a walking community 
which can be characterized as belonging to the middle to upper-middle pro- 
fessional and managerial classes. Many military families have lived in the 
area and often return after tours of duty elsewhere. Although many of the 
houses were built by tract developers around 10 to 15 years ago, there is a 
significant number of relatively expensive, individually built homes. Within 
recent years some residents have sold houses in the area in order to move to 
more expensive tracts in the hills to the northeast. Teachers at Victoria 
occasionally say that they have lost good students because families have 
moved "up the hill." The total number of students at the beginning of the 
school year was approximately 480 with about 30 per cent bused minority 
children. The 11 per cent black and 19 per cent Chicano children arrive by 
bus from two minority communities ,... the "Eastside" about 5 miles to the 
northeast, and Casa Blanca about 5 miles to the southeast. The principal 
has been with the district as an administrator and as an elementary school 
principal for many years. The year 1970-71 was her third year at the school. 
The teachers at Victoria project a middle or upper-middle class image, much 
like that of the residents of the walking community. There are no blacks or 
Chicanos on the teaching staff at Victoria. 



Jackson School 

Jackson is located in the outskirts of Riverside in the far southeast 
corner of the Riverside District. The neighborhood cons ists of bas ically lower 
middle to middle-class "blue collar"..fami 1 ies, ■ small "business- managers and 
technicians. The school enrollment is currently around 970 with 9 per cent 
blacks and 15 per cent Chicano children bused from the same communities as 
send children to Victoria. In the case of Jackson School the black children 
come from a low-cost housing project near the Chicano community The principal 
of the school has been with the district schools for eighteen years and with 
Jackson since its opening. Jackson, because of its size, also has a vice- 
principal, Mr. Mike Cunningham, who has concentrated on primary curriculum 
matters The staff of Jackson presented a varied picture of a basically white 
middle-class staff with one Mexican-Amer ican and three black teachers at the 
beginning of the school year. 

School Comparisons 

The two schools differ on certain pertinent demographic variables (see 
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Figure. 3). Data from which the "profiles" were drawn are presented in 
Appendix A. From perusal of the data it is possible to derive several 
facts contributing to the distinctive "images" of the two schools: 



Size : Jackson is large by district standards (972 pupils); Victoria 

relatively small (486 pupils). 



Stab i 1 i ty : Both schools have less than the average number of pupils 

involved in transfers in recent years. 



Socio-economic Status : 
professional and small 
a mainly "blue collar" 



Victoria is above average, 
managerial class clientele; 
cl ientele. 



with a predominant! 
Jackson below, with 



IQ, and Grade Equivalent : Victoria is above average in both; Jackson, 

below average in both. 



Per Cent Minority : There are slightly more at Victoria (30 per cent) 

than at Jackson (24 per cent) --the difference perhaps accounted for 
by an increase in Victoria's Spanish surname walking population. 
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FIGURE 3 PROFILES OF TWO SCHOOLS 



LABORATORY SCHOOL-TEACHER EDUCATION MODULE 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



The focus of the Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module was to be . 
on the processes of helping the entire school to become involved in identifying 
and analyzing the problems of desegregation and in expediting the discovery of 
solutions to these problems. The actual activities undertaken to these ends are 
listed in a "Time Line" in Figure k. A detailed "Calendar of Events appears 
in Appendix B. Three program phases, covering needs assessment, needs inte- 
gration, and activity development are summarized below. 



Phase I : Needs Assessment 



During the early months, Lab School activities concentrated on creating 
dialogues and response forums designed to assess particular needs as seen by 
its clientele: the staffs of the two Laboratory Schools, the parents of chil- 
dren In these schools, ci tizens in the surrounding community and the educational 
and minority communities at large. These activities were carried out exten- 
sively during the months of September, October, November and December, 1970, 
through community meetings, sma 1 1, pr i vate teacher "buzz sess ions," and a jointly 
sponsored UCR-school course attended by both UCR students and Jackson and 
Victoria teachers. During these dialogues the Lab School staff was able to 
delineate problem areas as seen by the various groups contacted. 



Introductory Community Activities 



Beginning in September, Dr. Deslonde sought out and formally addressed, 
the following organizations: the two chief Chicano organizations in Riverside 

which meet to discuss community concerns (three meetings, approximately 100 
people), the two Parent Teacher Associations connected with the project schools 
(two meetings, approximately 75 PTA members and 25 board members) , other formal 
and informal black groups (three meetings, approximately 30 people). Informal 
contacts were made with community leaders and communications developed among 
them regarding project activities and Title IV leadership. Dr. Deslonde made 
further contact with educational and minority leaders outside of the immediate 
area to assess concerns and availability of expertise. PTA newsletters from 
both schools contained news and comments about the module program. 



Teacher "Buzz Sessions 



In the latter part of September and the beginning of October, a two-week 
period was devoted to small group "buzz sessions" at which teachers in the 
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project schools met in groups of three to six to talk informally with module 
staff. In these sessions teachers, in the absence of the i r admi n i strat i ve 
staffs were encouraged to discuss problems of teaching in the desegregated 
school. Findings from these sessions were instrumental in helping staff 
make decisions concerning type of inservice workshops offered later in the 
year. 



Teacher Shared Concerns 

The Lab School Progress Report to Office of Education officials for 
the quarter ending November 15, 1970 summarized these findings: 



Although Jackson and Victoria Schools are different in many 
ways, it seems appropriate at this time to look at the common 
features which came to 1 ight through the meetings. Generally 
speaking, teachers at both schools share several areas of 
concern. 

Teachers are faced with a series of dilemmas and 
problems specifically related to desegregation. 

Teachers are still facing three major dilemmas' as documented 
through data from the Riverside School Study, and, for many 
reasons outlined by them, these issues have intensified since 
the beginning of desegregation. Most efforts on an elementary 
school level have been "stop-gap" approaches at best and have 
not offered the classroom teacher the tools or skills to resolve 
these issues. 

Teachers are concerned that more effective efforts 
are not being made toward resolving the Mercer 
dilemmas or that resolutions are even possible. 

They are concerned that perhaps the real strengths 
of multi-ethnic, desegregated schools are not emphasized. 

The negative parameters of racial differences can still be docu- 
mented in the schools. There is general agreement that desegregated 
schools must do more than impart academic skills; the fostering 
of social integration and the development of human values should 
have the same priority as traditional achievement activities. 

The teachers are tired--they feel pushed to the 
limits of their physical and professional endurance. 

Talking about an added dimension to traditional achievement efforts 
and the creation of a "pluralistic school" through extra teacher 



'j ane R. Mercer, "Issues and D i 1 emmas i n Schoo 1 Desegregation: A Case 

Study. Proceed inqs of Western Regional Conference on Testing Problems (1968) . 
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effort is sometimes not appreciated because of the harrying 
instructional problems each teacher faces;. The UCR program 
is viewed by some as a way out. 



Six 

1 . 



4 . 



specific problem areas were agreed upon by the teachers 



Res eq regat i on - Resegregation occurs within the school 
building through several avenues; ability grouping in 
self-contained, ungraded or team teaching units, dual ^ 
standards of d i sc i pi i ne , after-school activities, flex' 
ble reading schedules, and busing. 



Grading - The present grading system, while considerably 
improved over former ones, still promotes a series of _ 
problems centered around maintaining a standard academic 
achievement level: grading for effort versus grad ing for 
achievement, and socially promoting children. Although 
these grading problems would exist in segregated schools, 
desegregated schools compound and intensify them. 



6 . 



Communications - There is a "tread softly" attitude and 



a "don't 



make waves" sense of precaution. These attitudes 



d UUII w ~ r 

negatively affect the communication between all groups con- 
cerned with the school. There is also a growing concern 
that teaching jobs are becoming scarce, a fear which rein- 
forces these attitudes. When the "waves" concern minority 
student-teacher relations, the concern is great. 



Discipline - There are a number of "deviant" youngsters ^ 
in each class which makes the teachers' day very d i f f i cul It. 
Among t most severe cases of deviancy are a disproportionate 
number of black and Chicano children. 



Integration - plural ism goals are difficult; to plan for and ^ 
Achieve because there i s a high degree of regimentation of the 
school's function through state- and district-mandated pol icies. 
These policies generally focus on the achievement of youngsters 
and tend to ignore the affective or the human component of the 
school . 



Commu n i ty Pol a r i ty - The families served by both schools live 
in three distinct communities: Casa Blanca, the Easts ide, and 

the "wa 1 ki ng" commun i ty. The first two rarely communicate with 

the teachers; the three rarely communicate with each other. 



UCR- School Course 



October, Dr. Deslonde began 



For the University fall quarter starting in 
an experimental cooperative school -university course held one afternoon per 

week at each of the Title IV schools. Both UCR undergraduate students and 
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school staff members participated. The aims of combining members of these 
disparate groups as presented in the November, 1970 Progress Report , were 

...to test the idea that preservice and inservice can 
be combined; 



•..to offer a vehicle through which practicing teachers 
and young future teachers would get to know each other, 

i 

...to have these two groups develop dialogue around topics 
germane to school desegregation and teaching in multi- 
ethnic classrooms; 

...to offer an early field experience for students beginning 
their preservice training. 

One-third of the faculty and 28 students comprised the class at Jackson. 
Approximately 18 of these students were involved at the school as tutors, 
aides, "big brothers," or observers. One-half of the faculty and 30 students 
comprised the class at Victoria. Approximately 10 of the students were 
involved in this school as tutors and classroom helpers. 



The teachers enrolled in the course received inservice unit credit toward 
salary increment or university credit. When it was convenient, principals of 
each school attended the classes as participants. The class format included 
the d i scuss.ion of current educational or sociological research work and impli- 
cations for teaching in a desegregated school . The class discussions and tn- 
class exercises allowed the participants to make an analysis of sociological 
factors affecting individual behavior. The discussions attempted to draw 
teachers and students into the inquiry process about their long-accepted 
values and life styles which may or may not have accommodated differing values 
and subcultures. In general, however, teachers responded with reticence. 

The director made the following observations in the February 15, 1971 P rogre _ s _s 

Report : 



1. Some teachers feel as though these personal value examina- 
tions are not necessary for them, "after all we've been 
teaching those children (minor i ty chi ldren) for five years. 
They seem to feel that sheer survival is proof of the nec- 
essary kind of value-attitude commitment required to teach 
in desegregated schools. They also intimate that those 
adjustments and commitments were made five years ago and 
they refuse to go through the pains of re-examining them- 
selves. "We love all of our childr en . " 



2 Some teachers held back because even though they may not 
have agreed in total with UCR students, their arguments 
were "weak and shallow" in face of those "bright college 
students." "They just need to get into that classroom and 
teach and face the same problems we do." "I am not as well 
read as they are." "They come on too strong— how can I say 
anything?" 
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Sonic.; teachers feel as though their school has no real 
race or ethnic problems. Their chicT liurden is to sur- 
vive the grueling school day with all its demands on the 
classroom teacher. Our "real problem" is "trying to ^ 
individualize instruction" or "reducing our class size." 
"If we get a flexible schedule everything would be fine." 

The UCR students, in turn, seemed to be saying to teachers: 

1. These teachers are "out of it." "They are really dodging 
the issues of race and achievement." 

2. Teachers in desegregated schools are not sensitive enough 
to the needs of the children. 

3. Public education has very little to offer unless massive 
changes are made. 



Resulting Project Aims 



As a result of the informal dialogues, "buzz sessions" and the UCR- 
school courses, the Lab School was able to delineate overall project aims 
in the November 15, 1970 Lab School Progr ess Report. 



1. Assure community participation in all project activities. 



2. Create forums and dialogues between all interested 

factions: children, teachers, parents, university 

theoret icians. 

3. Provide inservice training for the present faculties 
focusing on instructional curriculum and school organi- 
zational change to develop and support a learning 
environment free of racial and socioeconomic constraints. 

4. Develop plans for reaching future teachers of children 
through university teacher training programs. 

Phase II: Integrating Clientele Needs 



During the late fall and early winter months free use was made of the 
expertise of the Executive and Steering Committees in an attempt to inte- 
grate the various cl ientele needs. During this period a confl ict arose 
when the d i rector recognized the difficulty i n creat ing an exportabl e "res- 
oonse process" model within the schools, should the wishes of the educational 
commun i ty be met through i nvolvement of rel at i vel y la rge numbers of un i vers i ty 
students in the Lab School program. 






rpnrp tn the attitudes reflected in teachei 



i 



during the UCR-school course, the director stated in the November, 1970 
Progress Report : 

These classes clearly brought out the possibility of conflict 
arising between students and classroom teachers. The module 
staff seriously questioned the feasibility of putting student 
teachers into the building on a sustained basis as part of 
our project. If these teachers are expected to respond to 
school problems then the UCR students may block that response 
because of their impatience with lack of change and basic 
value differences regarding desegregation. Another consider- 
ation was that of total school motivation. If our module 
staff is essent ial 1 y concerned with "process" (in this case 
the process of getting total faculty to respond with their 
own resources to problems of desegregation) the addition of 
student teachers would cloud that process. The response model 
would actually be a combined student teacher-faculty response. 



That the "student teacher-faculty response" might not be as cooperative 
as hoped seemed obvious to the director. Because of attitude and behavioral 
differences between teachers and st.udents it was feared that the impatience 
of the students would cause them to be uncooperative, or conversely, that the 
teachers might fail to grant students the freedom to* grow in the student 
teaching experience. The director felt there was the poss ibi 1 ity. that the 
students, instead of becoming partners with cooperating teachers in the 
response process would simply become. "extra hands" and would be denied the 
opportunity to either perfect the ir teach i ng skills or to make s ign i f icant 
contributions toward problem resolutions. In spite of staff concern, it 
was the consensus of the Steering Committee that student "cadres" should be 
placed in each school in the quarter beginning in January, and pi ann ing for 
their arrival occupied the late fall months. In regard to the question of 
whether or not the timing was "right" for the entrance of student teachers 
into the schools it should be noted that their involvement at any time in 
the school situation was clearly intended by the or ig i nal . proposal : 



University personnel (students in pre-apprenticeship, 
courses, student teachers, interns and professors) will 
intervene as active partners in all phases of the school 
program including community study, working with community 
agencies and individuals in the communities served, assis- 
t i ng in the design of curricula and the development of 



tiny in uic uca iyn v » v-uiii ~ _ * * . ■ _ _ , ... . . . I 

instructional plans, as well as sharing in teaching activities. 



In order to implement the new program, a total of twelve hours was spent 

... . : - i l 1 J!-- Tkn *-«=n~horc 1 ^nnpfl 



lm i ca u, cia 1 1 1 each building. The teachers planned 
even detailing mi nor organ izat ional adjustments which woul 

'aced in the buildings. Selection, 
requested a "minimum day" to provide 



i n comm i ttee. meet i ngs with teachers in 

program structure, _ . .. 

have to occur when and if students were placed 
criteria were devised, and each committee 



Deseqrega 



1 p roods aT for Technical Assistance Pro grams on Problems of School 
regation, (Universi ty of Cali fornia. Riverside, January 16, 1970) , p. 21 . 
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planning Lime for cooperating teachers and their student teachers. With 
the concurrence of the Steering Committee the proposal was formally presented 
to each faculty. Tentative commitments to act as cooperating teachers were 
made by the majority in each school. After several days' d iscuss ion, the 
committee of teachers surveyed their col 1 eagues for final commitments to the 
teacher training program. The module was informed that each school ^was ready 
to go." The support from each faculty for participation in the training pro- 
gram seemed to be general. 

During this period, however, there was a great deal of interest in 
determining benefits to accrue to teachers on the part of some members of 
the Victoria faculty. Their main interest was concentrated upon receiving 
either compensation or i nserv i ce cred i ts for participation in the program. 
Early in December, Dr. Deslonde, at the insistence of these teachers, ascer- 
tained that there would be a distinct poss i b i 1 i ty of teachers receiving a 
number of inservice credits provided the structure of the program was clear 
to concerned persons at the Riverside District offices, and sufficient 
teacher "input" was obtained to warrant granting of these inservice credits. 



Phase III: Activity Development 



After the entry of the student teachers into the schools had beep nego 
tiated, specific program activities were planned to respond to the needs of 
the university, the schools, and the community. I 



i Student Teacher Program 

i 

( , ' 

. i ■ ' 

' From November to June the cooperating teacher-UCR student teacher rela- 
tionship was negotiated, planned and fully established. Twenty-eight UCR 
students, mainly of graduate standing, were admitted as credential candidates 
to the School of Education. These students become the "guinea pigs" for an 
elaborate experiment in teacher training: as members of a student teacher 

"team" they were to be the first wave of trainees to receive a competency- 
based education for elementary teaching. "Methods" courses were to be waived, 
with emphasis placed on developing in the student actual teaching competencies, 
instead of the course-taking competencies thought to have been encouraged by 
earl i er teacher education prog rams. 



Teacher Inservice Workshops 



During the period March through early June, the Lab School sponsored 
workshops open to the certified teachers and the student teachers. Content 
of these workshops was aimed at meeting the specific needs of the teachers 
in the two schools. Cooperating teachers and their student teachers were 
encouraged to attend the workshops together in order to gain maximum benefit 
from the programs. In a few cases, cooperating teachers and their student 
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a school faciei Hf h attend workshops together and "took turns" visiting 
few ^ Where 9 P art,cular Program could be viewed. For these 

few, the inservice-preservice programs achieved the intended intearation 

reasons "the • ” aS re <: e!ved the program. Some of the under, y^g 

in the "ProeramTI- 6 -?” i'° n ° f . the pr ° 9ram was "ot Popular are discussed 
in tne Program Activities" section of the paper. 



Community-School Relations 



th _ i Ik ad jJ't'on to the introductory community activities listed under Phase 

ju:i^t^n;,“: f : h r^ts o b ::“ zxrjiiz&sjsz °^i™ 

communities. holdm9 ° f Prototype, meet Ings in two of the Victoria parent 



Dissemination and Outreach 



During the year Lab School staff was involved in site visits consul, 
tat ions and formal presentat ions to interested groups. Written reports 

STSfiSe*? Ed°u r caUon q r arter,y were submitted 




LABORATORY SCHOOL-TEACHER EDUCATION MODULE 
PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



The Student Teacher Program 



The initiation of the Title IV Student Teacher Program required elaborate 
organizational activities, complex needs integration and, in some instances, 
exploration of new methods of teacher training. Dr. Deslonde, the two master 
teachers, and the evaluator did the bulk of the preparatory work in November 
and December, 1970. 



Introductory Phase 



A total of 48 eligible students were identified through the School of 
Education files. Two meetings with these students outl ined the goals of the 
Title IV projects and the Lab School project, and interested candidates were 
invited to apply. Twenty-eight students were finally selected. A one-week 
orientation session was designed to familiarize the student teachers with the 
history of the integration effort in Riverside, the programs and concerns of 
the two schools they would be entering, and overall concerns of the educa- 
tional and minority Communities (see Append ix B). A general weekly schedule 
to be followed by the student teachers was prepared by the master teachers, 
the Lab School staff, and the members of each school.' s Student Teacher Planning 
Committee. Table 1 presents the weekly schedule, plus a final accounting of 
hours spent in classrooms, in seminars and workshops, and in after-school 
planning. Students entered the schools January 1 1 , 1 970. 



Most of the student teacher activities were not "on paper" at the time 
of their entrance into the schools. The lack of precedents in activity 
planning for a competency-based teacher education resulted income confusion 
at this point as to whether students should actually rely entirely on in- 
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class experiences or should still be receiving some regular "methods" 



courses, 



Student Teacher Program: Operations 

Developing the Coopera t i ng Teacher-Student Teacher Rela tionship 



The calendar for seminar and workshops for student teachers (see Appendix 
C) gradual ly evolved during the first few months in the schools. Because the 
majority of students had not had the traditional "methods" courses there was 
immediate concern on the part of the students and teachers alike that the 
student teachers might be unprepared for the i;r -assignments in the cl ass room. 



I t was the 
from the i r 



that student teachers could not recei ve f ul 1 
in-class experience without some prior preparation; it 



consensus 



benef i t 
was felt 




TABLE 1 



SUMMARY OF STUDENT TEACHER SCHEDULE: JANUARY TO JUNE, 1970 



1 


General Weekly Schedule 


School 


Monday ' 


Tuesday - Wednesday - Thursday 


Friday 


Victoria 


In Class 


In Class 

1 

i 

_ i 


9:30 - 12:00 
Seminar 

1:00 - 3:00 
| T i 1 1 e IV Activities 


Jackson 


8:00 - 9:25 

In Class 
9:30 - 12:00 
Seminar 

1:30 - 3:00 

Mini mum 
Day Program 


In Class 


8:30 - 11:30 
In Class 

1 : 30 - 3:00 
Title IV Activities 



Notes : 



Total In Class Hours 

Victoria: 397 hours calculated as five hours per day, for period 

January 11 through June 4, a total of 20 weeks minus holiday hours. 
"In Class" denotes observing, teaching and/or interact ing wi th the 
the children in small groups and with classes as a whole. 



Jackson : 397 hours calculated as above. 



Total Seminar. Workshop Time 

Victoria : 87 hours plus additional hours for programs set up by 

Victoria staff. 

Jackson: 85 hours, plus any additional programs given during 

Jackson ' s "minimum day" on Mondays, beginning on February o. 



After School Planning Time 

Both Schools: A minimum of 80 hours spent in planning time with 

the cooperating teachers. This is calculated as one hour per^day 
for the t ime period 1 isted above. Add i tional time was spent by 

many. 



Site Visits 

Both School s : A variable amount of time was spent In site visits 

by student teachers. " , 
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Ihnl future programs should allow for some types of "methods" courses before 
entry into the schools. It was at this point that Mrs. Patricia Dahms, a 
UCR supervisor of teacher eduction, began to meet extensively with the 
"cooperating teachers" (teachers with student teachers) and student teachers 
as well as with master teachers and the school administrative staffs. Mrs. 
Dahms' educational activities during the period of January to April may be 
summarized: 

Number of Meetings: 



Student Teachers 
Cooperating Teachers 



Victoria Jackson 

9 9 

7 4 



At these meetings Mrs. Dahms delineated for members of each group the 
role behaviors which would yield maximum benefits in the cooperative teacher- 
student teacher relationship. Until Mrs. Dahms left on temporary leave 
April 7, she offered invaluable help to all program participants in resolving 
difficulties in personal relationships, in guidance for skill development in 
the student teachers and in presenting general teaching methodology and stra- 
tegy (see Appendices D and E for Mrs. Dahms 1 topics). 

Developing Student Teacher Responsibilities 

One of Mrs. Dahms' main tasks during this period was the outlining of 
programs for developing student teacher responsibility in the classroom. A 
program was devised which allowed for thorough student teacher observation of 
the cooperating teacher, acceptance of routine classroom tasks, increasing 
res pons i b i I i ty for sma 1 1 numbe rs of students, res pons ibility forpupils and 
classrooms for parts of days, and finally ent i re respons i b i 1 i ty for pupils 
and classroom for the last two weeks of the eleven week quarter. Thus, over a 
period of weeks, the student hopefully developed to the point where he or 
she could feel comfortable in functioning as a "real" teacher. At the 
quarter break" at the end of March, students changed grade levels from 
"primary" (K-3) to "upper" (4-6), or from upper to primary. 



Direct Supervision of Student Teachers 

Direct supervision of student teachers was accompl i shed through coopera- 
tive efforts of the university supervisor, the master teacher i n each school 
and the individual cooperating teachers. Mrs. Dahms says: 

Visitations for university supervisors were scheduled by 
the master teachers at each school for every other week. After 
each lesson was observed a conference was held to talk to the 
student teacher, classroom teacher, and master teacher. Spe- 
cific dates and lessons observed were •recorded. A final 
evaluation conference was held at the end of the first student 
teacher assignment with each student. A conference form was 



used and student goals were added for the next and final 
student teacher assignment. 

For the first quarter, university supervision of Victoria student 
teachers was shared by Mrs. Dahms and Mrs. Beverly Guidero, with Jackson 
student teachers being supervised by Mrs. Dahms and Mrs. Sarah Blaker. For 
the second quarter (April through June), Mrs. Blaker had the entire respon 
sibility for Jackson students and Mrs. Guidero for those at Victoria. 

In addition to the routine visits paid by the university supervisor, 
the master teachers kept their own visiting schedules, often attending a 
class at the student teacher's request. The advantages of having an 
school supervisor in addition to the university supervisor are obvious. 
That problems may develop in these complex evaluative '"fractions was 
expected. The variable impact of some of these problems is discussed 
in the "Program Evaluation" section of this paper. 



Seminars, Workshops, Site Visits 

. One of the major canons of a competency-based teacher education program 
is the necessity for the development of needed skills, rather than the mere 
absorption of information. However, the students felt an immediate need for 
certain basic kinds of information usually found in the broad survey-type . 
methods courses. Requests were immediate for reading and m !^ema tics seminars 
Victoria School, feeling the Lab School did not respond rapidly enough to 
their requests began a mathematics seminar series with Dr. Bruce Chalmers 
of the university mathematics faculty. By the end of January, he Lab School 
provided the first seminars honoring these requests. Unfortunately, a p 
lem arose in asking the university professors of education to give seminars 
for the Lab School Program. As they had been previously committed to regul 

teaching loads, our requests represented "overload" and constituted an impo- 
sition. That many were able to donate the time for one or more seminars was 
fortunate for the program; without these experiences our students would 
probably have been "short-changed" in their education. There were in spite 
of the disadvantages inherent in attempting to set up seminars on demand, 
many distinct advantages to providing them as a result of need for a speci ic 
kind of experience. Students were all too aware of their own lacks, they 
concentrated intently on presentations and were well able to evaluate whether 
a particular program would actually "work" for them. Evaluation of seminars 
and workshops (see "Evaluation" section) indicates that workshops were pop- 
ular often only to the extent that they presented programs known to be . 
effective in the classroom. Most popular were programs given by practicing 
elementary school teachers. These programs could be observed in site visits 
and requests for follow-up help in the form of consultations were common. 
Philosophical "rap sess i ons" w.i th learned professors who are not classroom 
teachers were not as popular; perhaps many students are not able to enjoy 
reflections on profound i ssues wh i 1 e in the throes of everyday beginning 

teach i ng. 
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Cab School communication from Mrs. Dahms, April 14, 1971 

.. 25 

31 



Site visits were an extremely popular feature of the program^ (see Appen- 
dix F). Of major interest were schools attempting programs somewhat different 
from those found inmost Riverside schools. Programs on the British Infant 
School" model or those utilizing the -open" or -pod- design were popular 
Local schools, especial ly Washington, Longfel low, and Emerson also generated 
some interest! Student teachers reported they enjoyed seemg -Personalized 
Reading" and "Creative Dramatics" programs actually being used, t y 
felt the courage to attempt the programs themselves. An added benefit fo 
the project was the possibility that both the cooperating teacher and the 
student teacher could visit the same program and subsequently share m the 
development of the ideas in their classroom. 



The Teacher Inservice Program 



The outlines of the teacher inservice program are given on page 13- 
At many points during the year an attempt was made to involve teachers in 
the -response process." Buzz sessions, the UCR-school course the various 
teacher meetings and whole-school conferences all invited teachers to be 
a part of the "dialogue" encouraged by project guidelines. That these 
meetings did not function to involve teachers adequately is apparent from 
the polarization that ensued almost as soon as the student teachers entered 
the school. In contrast to the relatively smooth development of the stu- 
dent teacher program, the teacher inservice program had difficulty at several 
points in its development. It is the hope of the Lab School staff that de- 
tailed consideration of the history of the problems encountered during the 
past year will enable staff to delineate a more mutually beneficial program 
for the following year (see "Recommendations" section). 



Problem Areas 



Credit or Compensation 

Almost from the entry of the project into the schools, there was a very 
heavy emphasis on the benefits that teachers should receive for cooperating 
in project activities. By late fall, when planning for the student teacher 
program had begun, a paradox became apparent: the project had money ava 1 1 able 

for teacher substitutes providing released time for teachers to participate in 
seminars, workshops, and site visits; but teachers would receive no credits 
or compensation for participation in these activities if released time were 
used. Unfortunately, the Lab School was not able to develop a rationale for 
forcing use of the released time and was "put off" by arguments that Vie 
can't be out of our rooms that much," or "I've al ready made my plans for the 
year " etc. Some teachers cited instances where districts gave two inservice 
credits "just for taking a student teacher," others found articles in NEA 
publications which stated that some universities and districts pay from $75 
to $200 per semester to cooperating teachers. The general tone of these 
negotiations, mainly emanating from Victoria School , was to control the amount 
of extra work for teachers and assure a certain amount of benefit. 
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The effect of the bargaining, coupled with the imposition aspect of 
using UCR faculty as workshop and seminar leaders, tended to depress Lab 
School activity in the inservice portion of the project. Teachers made it 
clear that inservice credit for attendance after school hours was preferable 
to released time. The decision was made, at this point, to hold workshops 
after school hours; in this way compensation in the form of credi t would be 
assured. Substitute time would be used only for site visits which must be 
made during school hours. 



A "Negative" Tone 

Another difficulty was the friction created by the projects aim of 
"solving problems" when schools are loath to admit to having problems. Such 
admission was perhaps construed as depreciation of earlier efforts; the 
schools felt that the director was too critical of their programs and found 
it necessary to defend themselves from what they felt was unwarranted criti- 
cism. Discussions of buzz session and UCR-school course results as seen in 
progress reports to the Steering Committee and to school faculties were 
rejected as unduly concentrating on negative aspects of school programs, to 
the detriment of the overall intent of the project. 

The director did not see how he could "answer needs" without delineating 
problem areas. Principals perhaps felt in addition a 1 ack of oppor tun i ty to 
resolve these issues by the usual recourse to central office expertise; the 
"chain of command" was unclear in cases where expertise is available from the 
un i ve rs i ty . 



* 



Allocation of Minimum Day Time 

A particularly difficult problem was the allocation of "minimum day" 
time at Jackson. While it had been expected by Lab School staff that the 
extra time would be used for cooperating teacher-student teacher planning 
time, the Jackson staff felt that an all-school activities program would be 
more beneficial, as less than half of the Jackson teachers had a Lab School 
student teacher. Alternatively, the minimum day could have provided released 
time for workshop or follow-up activity. However, the difficulties in assuring 
integration of the needs of non-Lab School teachers with those of the Lab School 
teachers seemed insurmountable and, except in one j instance,, the Jackson re- 
leased time was devoted to activities of general ^ interest. Victoria, h ke 
Jackson, surveyed parent opinion regarding a minimum day, but staff id_ not^ 
feel there was sufficient interest to warrant assuming a minimum day schedule. 



Use of Student Teachers 

At several points during the period when student teachers were in the 
schools the question arose as to the correct use of these students. The 
issue was more than the appropriate rate of growth and the concomitant- / 
responsibi 1 i ties to be taken by the students: teachers had vastly differing 

' _ ' > ' r . • — _ *.«- 

views of the 
the students 
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various functions a student teacher could perform. Some saw 
as second adults and proceeded to use them to monitor children 
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on field trips, on the playground, etc. Some, especially in the students' 
second quarter in the school , saw the student as a "second teacher" and 
felt free to leave the student in charge while they attended workshops, 
went on site visits, etc. To these teachers it seemed ridiculous to obtain 
a substitute teacher in order to attend a workshop, when the "sub" may wel 1 
be less able than the student teacher; On the other hand, students could 
have left the Lab School program and received compensation as substitute 
teachers. It is also possible to ask a student teacher to "cover" for a 
certificated teacher in her absence. These various ways of using student 
teachers were never fully brought out for discussion; strict guidelines 
were not drawn. Lack of clear guidel i nes made it impossible to plan system- 
atically to use student teachers to everyone's advantage: possibilities 

for exploitation of the situation lay entirely with the schools. 



Use of Substitute Time 

As with the case of the use of student teachers, no guidelines were laid 
out for the use of substitute time by teachers. No organized plan was created 
for the site visits; they often seemed haphazard and made at the behest of 
student teachers. In some cases integration of site, vis its and workshops did 

occur; many students and their cooperating teachers visited both "Creative 

Dramatics" and "Personalized Reading" classrooms. In other cases, no parti- 
cular workshop or seminar program preceded choice of sites, and integration 
with proj ect act i v i t i es did not occur . 
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Workshops and Site Visits 

Delays in conceptualizing and making operational the workshop program 
for certified teachers perhaps caused their later poor attendance. While a 
faithful minority of teachers in both schools attended almost all of the 
workshops offered, the majority said the program came "too late," "after 
we had other plans." Again, some teachers were very concerned regarding 
benefits to accrue from cooperation with project plans; Although the 
director had said earl ier that he wished to delay. the development of a. 
workshop plan until student teachers were secure in their assignments in the 
schools, concerns began to develop that teachers would not participate in 
workshops offered so late in the school year. Early in. March), in response to 
these concerns. Dr. Deslonde conferred with Dr. Mabel Purl who outlined the 
general procedure involved in developing such inservice programs. A letter 
and a memo outlining an entire ‘inservice workshop program was sent to 
Personnel Director Gabriel who met with Dr. Deslonde and the evaluator to 
discuss the general hourly requirements for inservica credits. W i th i n the 
week DrJ Deslonde had presented the inservice "package" to the staffs at 
both schools. 

In the program submitted to the teachers, Deslonde responded to the 
desire for inservice credits by presenting a "sliding scale" plan which 
re 1 a ted i nseVv ice credits : to total, teacher; time expended. Thus , a minimum 
amount of cred i t was granted for routine planning with add i t i ona 1 credit to 
be given for group activities, workshop attendance, and so forth. The 
director recalls this period by saying; 












In spite of our efforts to recognize teacher "input" by 
granting a varying number of credits, the growing pressure 
from various factions within each school eventua 1 1 y con- 
vinced both principals (Nelson and Brown) that such a plan 
was unacceptable. Their teachers were asking for five credits 
for simply (a) working with a student teacher, and (b) planning 
with the student teacher after school hours. In response to 
these pressures the two principals presented a proposal to the 
Personnel Division asking for inservice credit based on the above 
mentioned points. The proposal was accepted. This decision, 
made at the end of April, may have been crucial in teachers' 
decisions to participate in the remaining workshops: they could 

opt not to attend them, thus damaging opportunity for a 
continuing dialogue with the Lab School staff and its consultants. 

The "Evaluation" section discusses teacher reactions to the workshop 
program; in general, teachers resisted attending these programs and the 
workshops cannot be said to have had any significant impact on teacher 
behavior. Where possible, needs as seen by Lab School staff were reflected 
in the eight workshops: for Victoria, needs focused on discipline 

problems; for Jackson, on problems of personalizing or individualizing 
classroom programs. Workshops were well attended by the student teachers: 
they sincerely appreciated any attendance by their cooperating teachers. 
Again, the most popular programs for teachers were those given by practicing 
elementary school teachers. Teachers, like student teachers, were most 
interested in the presentations of "those that know our problems. 

Site visits we re popu lar for teachers as we 11 ass tuden t teachers ( s ee 
Appendix F ). All teachers were invited to take advantage of the substitute 
time for making site visits. Most popular with teachers were "Personalized 
Reading" and "Creative Dramatics" programs. 



Community School Program 



The general aims of "assuring community participation" and "creating 
forums and dialogues between all interested persons" were only partially 
realized during the first grant year. A much discussed newsletter never 
materialized; in addition to the excuse of being over-extended in commit- 
ments the Lab School staff felt the excellence of "Intergroup, "the 
Dissemination Module's Title IV newsletter, obviated the necessity for 
additional Title IV coverage. The school newsletters gave excellent 
coverage of Lab School activities. Jackson's "Hickory News" was espe- 
cially helpful with its Spanish language coverage aimed directly at 
Spanish-speaking families. 

Relations With Parent Teacher Associations 



One of staff goals was to reach parents through meetings with existing 
qroups. Dr. Deslonde gave formal presentations to. the PTA groups in both 
schools during the year. In addition, he met with the board members of the 
PTA groups twice in each school. 

A special problem, as voiced in the school, was the lack of minority 
parent involvement in the schools. Beginning with the PTA meet i ngs , contacts 
were developed encouraging greater concern 1 with minority parent participation 
in school activities. These efforts were described in the February 15, 1970 
Progress Report : 

On November 24-, module staff members met with PTA officers 
at Jackson School to discuss module goals and to elicit 
their suggestions and support for module activities. It was 
suggested that the PTA might pursue the idea of holding one 
of its monthly meetings in the neighborhood in which the minor- 
ity children lived. 

Fol low-up meetings with the other board members resulted in 
the Jackson School PTA meeting in Casa Blanca on January 27, 

1971 . It should be noted here that some board members objected 
to the PTA .making "thi s kind of effort for "them." However, the 

though she cl early had the backing of most of 
(25 total) and made the decision to change the 
ing to Casa Blanca. This was the first: such 
meeting since desegregation. The community aide was relied upon 
to help the PTA in setting up this meeting. 



president felt as 
her board members 
place of the meeti 



Deslonde was the. main speaker at this large. (75 persons) 
He outlined the relationship of the module with the 
lei IV effort , s ta ted the four goals of the mod u 1 e . 
informed the parents of future follow-up meetings 
3 j y j n homes. ;i ’ Several parents 'came 



Dr. 

meeti ng. 
entire T 
program and 
in smal 1 groups; 



preferably 



forth and volunteered their homes for these meetings. 
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The same suggestion regarding location of meetings was made 
to the Victoria PTA in September. As a response, the Victoria 
PTA also held its first meeting in a minority neighborhood. 

The speaker was a school district nurse and attendance was 
sparse (approximately 30). 



Preceding this meeting the module staff organized a series of 
"progress reports" to the Victoria community. Three meetings 
were planned. Three meeting places were chosen, one in the 
black community, one in the Ch icano commun i ty and one in the 
Anglo walking community. The first meeting held at the school 
was well attended (75 persons). Most Anglo parents present 
seemed supportive of module activities and goals. However, a 
few began to express their doubts: 

Desegregation is going f ine in Riverside — why do 
we have to look for problems? 

You are making a /simple matter (integration) too 
complicated. I don't see the need for this kind 
of effort. I 

Aren't you forcing Victoria teachers to participate 
in your program? 

The principal at this point took the 
job of offsetting those fee 1 i ngs , as 
the shortcomings of their own values 
gat ion. 

Neighborhood Tutorial 



floor and did a .masterful 
well as telling them about 
and attitudes about desegre- 



The Lab School staff had shown an interest in developing a program 
designed to aid parents in cooperating in their children's academic develop- 
ment. Acting under the director's instructions one of the aides began to 
visit the home of each minority child in Victoria School. The Progress 
Report discusses this aspect of the program: 

In visiting homes, the a ides purposes were : 
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teacher and student teacher. Several examples of their own' 
children's work were on hand for each parent to see. A check- 
list of "things to do at home" was given to each parent after 
the aims of the primary teaching program were explained. Several 
parents voiced concerns about other school matters. The aide 
offered follow-up on all these concerns and school visitations 
and teacher conferences were arranged for two of these parents. 

Another similar meeting was held for parents of Victoria students. No 
meetings were held for minority parents sending children to Jackson School 
as the principal stated he felt he had already held neighborhood meetings in 
the past and no further work was needed in that area. 

General Aide Activity 



Although aides were occasionally used to expedite Lab School activities, 
their basic functions were those of general community aide work. The Chicano 
aide Mrs. Ayala, was in great demand for problems requi ring a Spanish speaker 
for efficient resolution. The work of both aides centered around problems of 
discipline, welfare administration, attendance, academic performance, and 
arrangements for medical and psychological testing. 




Dissemination and Outreach 

Title IV staff members of the Western Regional School Desegregation 
.Projects are encouraged to share expertise and offer consultation services 
throughout the western region. Likewise, staff members are encouraged to 
confer with experts in other Ti ti e I V projects at educational facilities 
and institutions whenever the need arises. 



Consul tat i ons 



During the year. Lab School staff consulted with staff members from 
Title IV projects in Perris, Hanford, Monrovia, Redlands, California and 
Las Vegas, Clarke County, Nevada. 



Speeches and Presentations 



Speeches and formal presentations 
tation activities, were made before di 
gave a presentation outlining the Lab 
Title IV Teacher Training Conference i 
gave a similar presentation for Title 
Community Liaison Conference sponsored 
in April, Dr. Flach gave a statistical 
Educational Research Association Annua 
Deslonde described the findings of the 
Dissemination Module Annual Conference 
Center in Arrowhead. 



.often in conj unct i on w i th consul- 
verse groups. In February, Dr. Deslonde 
School Program to participants of a 
n San Francisco. In April, Dr. Deslonde 
IV personnel at the Annual Title IV 

School District. Also 
program at the Cali forn ia 
1 Meeting in San Diego. In June, Dr. 

Lab School program at the Title IV 
held at the University Conference 



by the Merced 
resume of the 



Site Visits by U.S. Office of Education Personnel 



of 



The Lab School staff was visited a total of eight timeii); by U.S. Office 
Education personnel from the Division of Equal Educational Opportunities, 
Regional Offices, Region IX, San Francisco, 
are pl aced ,admi n i s t rat i vel y under Dr.;; Paul i 

Office of Education, .Region I Xi. V! Mr.1; Ernest _ . ,,, 

Riverside Unified School District, is Senior Program Officer for the Western 
Regional School Desegregation Proj ects. : In June,, personnel of the Washington-, 

D. C. , Off i ce of Education, Division of Equal Education Opportunities also 



The Rivers ide Ti tie IV proj ec ts 
Ri Lawrence;; Comm iss ioner, : U.S. 5 
Z. Robles,; formerly of the 



reviewed the 
legislation. 



P rojects and discussed futgre fundi ng ava ? 



Written reports 



were 



Written Reports 



lable under pend i ng 



______ furnished to the Steering Committee at; each meeting 

and quarterly reports were written for the U.S. Office of Education. !ji 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Program evaluation was done by means of several techniques, the most often 
used being simple participant observation by the evaluator. No attempt at sophi- 
sticated measurement was made as conditions 'necessary -for,; general ization of such 
findings could not be met. Schools and teachers were selected on the basis of 
willingness to participate without regard to their being "representative of a 
3 - - - • activities constitute a "case 



larger population. In essence, the Lab School ----- — _ . . . . 

study," the tracking of which is best done by close attention to the interrelat 
attitudes and goals of all participants. In this way, it may be possible to 
develop an understanding of why things happened as they did, why people reacted 
- ’ ’ • -- • in the future to maximize hp.np.fi ts to 



as they d i d ,and hopeful 1 y what can be done 

all . 



Methodology and Techniques 



In a case study such as the present one, even the use of the most sophi st i - 
cated instruments is f raught wi th per i 1 . Extraneous factors entering into any 
particular observation are many. Attitudes toward questionnaires or knowledge 
that one is being observed create unknown response sets. The evaluator, because 
of these problems, attempted to convey the notion that information given to her 
was not only private but also would be used to constitute "input" in developing 
information necessary to the resolution of problems arising during the project. 
Thus, participants were urged to "get their points across" anonomously in ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, and so forth. In general, teachers and student teachers 



both seemed to give frank answers in interaction 



1 1 wa s 

expl icabl e 



assumed 
in terms 



wi th the evaluator. 



that events occur ing in connection with the project were 
of people's attitudes , i nterests and goal s . It was a 1 so 
assumed that each school represented a system' in a state of sufficient equili- 
brium to allow for conceptualization in terms of demographic and attitud.nal 
data available at the time of the entry of the Lab School project into the schools 
It was expected that one goal of the project was to- induce changes in these systen 
thus creating states of d i sequ i 1 i br ia . Measurement by means of highly refined 
measurement tool s i s proba b ly i nappropr fate in such systems as spec i f .cat. on of 



determ i n ing • var iabl es 
be made ,' however , and 
descr i bed . 



is 



d i ff icu It or impossible. A reconstruction of events can. 
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the dynam i c forces opera ti ng to br ing them a bout can be 



Use of Quest ionnaire Measures nij 






'uioll 1 H nr 



It was hoped that the use of the questionnaire measures would partial ly : ;;;: 

- ' • • - - 1 -- i ii_ ur War 1 1 c j pant observers to be ; ; ; ; ; 



counterbalance the always prevalent tendency of part icipani 
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"reached" by only the most vocal of the participants. In this way teachers 
holding unpopular or unknown views on matters of interest to the project can 
be heard. It is also helpful to be able to locate teachers with special needs 
or interests when allocating resources. In this way students and teachers 
sharing special concerns, such as bilingual education, may be paired. 



Use of Psychological and Attitude Inventories 



The use of the psychological and attitude inventories had a three-fold 
purpose. First, many research projects dealing with student teachers and 
teacher behavior have employed these measures, and our use lends continuity to 
the general body of information on these groups. Secondly, such measures are 
excellent "backup" for participant observation. If , for instance, a student 
teacher group experience in one school was quite different from that in another, 
it would be helpful to know that personal i ty factors , believed to be a cause 
of such variation, are indeed reflected in standard test scores. No one would 
contend that psychological inventories given in-a non-therapeutic setting would 
"reveal" more to anyone giving the, tests than simply knowing the test-takers 
on an everyday basis. However, test scores can, in these circumstances, help 
define hypotheses regarding the probable chief causes of a particular event. 

In essence, the test scores may be part ial substi tutes for astute painstaking 
observation. It should be added that we did not at any time act on the basis 
of any of the test scores. The CPI and MTA! answer sheets were simply put away 
until the conclusion of the year's activities. There was no rationale at any 
time for doing otherwise. In fact, such actions, had they been instituted, mignt 
have been counter-productive, in that there was no sound basis for knowing in 
advance just what type of "personal i ty" would cause the greatest impact upon 
the educational scene. Would it be the dominant "change agent" type or a more 
conforming but high achieving type? As no particular "strategy" had been evolved, 



usefulness in helping 



the greatest use of psychological tests remains in their . 

us identify logical explanations of events in the presence of many plausible 
rival hypotheses, 



Finally out intent was to use summarized results of the measurement sessions 
to conmuni cate what was "out there" to the participants. Dissemination of such 
information was intended to illustrate the use of testing in a "democratically 



i n i ui mo i.iuii ■ • • - w . r , . . ,• _i „ 

engineered" project. To this end, average spore and score 



discussed and related to group behavior. Hopefully, 



wou 1 d help make others' behav i or more comprehens i b 1 e 

T f n 4- ^ t i n n rnl in a nH I nd IV I dlJ 



d i stribut ions j were 
this kind of information 
to the part ici pants. At 



several points i n the proj ect , in group and i nd i v i dual conferences , some of the 
factors inf 1 uenci ng others'; behav i or were di scussed . Thi s was espec la 1 ly necessary 
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when indivi dual s because of lack of i nformation, be 1 i eved that ; a person was act- 
ing irrational ly or alone, rather than as a result of influences and pressures 
placed upon him by his present situation. The overal 1 eval uat ion strategy, then, 
was to make aval 1 able a 11 poss I bl e background information, relate 1 1 to present 
needs and goals and rely on the director and other participants to resolve 
difficulties to the benefit of all 
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Measures Completed by* Par t i c i pants 

In addition to the anecdotal records kept almost daily by the evaluator, 
several measures were administered to both student teachers and staff members 
at each school. Student teachers in addition took two standardized inventories, 
the Minnesota Teacher Atti tude I nventory and the California Psychological Inven- 
tory. It was the consensus that certified teachers would not be willing to 
take these inventories at this time. Data from other than the questionnaire 
measures and rating sheets have not been analyzed at this time. A later report 
will present an analysis of the inventory and other data received from the 
student teachers. Program questionnaires and rating sheets appear in Appendix G- 



Measures Completed by Teachers 
September 1-2, 1970: 



Introductory questionnaire . Following 
Dr. Deslonde's introductory speeches to 
the staff at each school , a questionnaire 
with "open-ended" items was distributed. 



March 22 - April 2, 1971: Program questionnaire . Teachers were 

asked to rate various aspects of the 
program to date and to express opinions 
about program, suggest improvements, etc. 

Comment Sheet . Teachers were asked to 
rate the student teacher with whom they 
had worked for the previous quarter. Six 
6-point scales 1 isted characteristics such 
as "Basic Rapport." A cover sheet giving 
"Category Definitions" defined terms used 
on the various scales . 

June 8-17 1971: Program questionnaire . As in March, teacher 

were asked to respond to rating scales and 
open-ended items. 



Measures Completed by Student Teachers 
December 1 4- 1 8 , 1970: 



January 4-6, 1971: 
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Comment sheet . Teachers were again asked 
to rate students on ratings scales identi- 
cal to those used in March. 



Stu- 



Title IV Teacher Training Project 
dents were asked for their university 
status in regard to coursework, standing 
in the university, etc. 



Biographical information . Students were 
>ked to list activities with children, 



asl 



work experience, etc; 



Problem area questionnai re . On a rating 
sheet students were asked to choose from 
a list of school probl ems those they feel 
are most crucial today . 



m mm 
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Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory , The 
MTAI is an empirically developed 150 -item 
inventory on which students check degree 
of agreement with statements about children 
and teaching. The January administration, 
given before the students began their 
teaching experience, constituted a pretest 
of the MTAI . 



California Psychological Inventory . On this 
psychological inventory students check 480 
true-false items contributing to 18 sub- 
scale scores. These scores are related, theO' 
retical ly, to personality "traits" which 
may predict occupational behavior. 



March 22 - Apr i 1 2, 1971 : 



Proqram questionnaire. Students were asked 
to mark rating scales and respond to open- 
ended items to assess overall program. The 
questionnaire was similar to that given 
teachers at this time. 



June 7" 15, 1971 • 



Proqram questionnaire. Students were asked 
to respond to rating scales and open-ended 
items similar to those completed by teachers. 



Minn esota Teacher Attitude Inventory . The 
second administration of the MTAI constituted 
the posttest for this inventory. 

Employment Opportunity Form . Students recon- 
structed the histories of their search for 
employment as credent ialed teachers. 

Interest Area Qu estionnaire . Students 
evaluated" members of their student teacher 
group in specific behaviors, such as interest 
in the Lab School program, etc. 

Controversial issues questionnaire . Students 
were asked for their opinion on specific 
educational issues such as usefulness of 
tangible reinforcement in the cl assroom,etc.. 



At the end of each of the two quarters the two master teachers and the various 
UCR student teacher supervisors completed a "Comment Sheet on eac s u 
teacher they supervised. 
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Initial Attitude Systems: 



Two Disparate Environments 



Probably significant to the reception of the Lab School project. in the 
Riverside Schools were the various attitudes and belief systems preva. 1 .ng at 
the time of entry of the project into Jackson and Victoria Schools. 



The University Cl imate 



To sample the values and goals of the educational p^unityas^they existed 
in the spring of 1970 before the establishment of the Tit e IV projects at. the 
university it may be useful to quote from discussions held at the University 

!sUTni,n h :s P thr^ 

Dean Borrowman: The most fruitful thing I can do is to talk 

briefly about the structure of the intervention module, the 
•Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module.' We are concerned 
with the creation of integration through schools. The model or 
integration we are concerned wi th is not a model of assimila- . 
tion; its not a monolithic model. 

We are concerned with creating a situation in which people 
can understand and trust each other..., At UCR, wft have some 
convictions about how teachers are best prepared. We do 
not believe teachers are well prepared simply by lectures 
on the un ivers i ty campus . The most important parts of 
teacher preparation occur in the schools themselves. On 
the other hand, we have a. hunch that the simple apprentice- 
ship characterizing most teacher education, rather. than con- 
tributing to changes and improvement in the educational sys- 
tem, has created rigidity. To be quite blunt about it, we 
simply are not interested in training teachers to behave the 
way teachers have already behaved. If we are going to train 

teachers in schools, we must train in schools where funda- 
mental questions are being asked, where it is not already 
taken for granted that all the answers are in, and where, 
teachers themselves are trying to do things differently 
based on hard-headed research information. Fortunately, 
the Riverside school system shares these convictions, and 
we hope that other school di str i cts will help us to carry 
on this process outside Riverside. 

The notion that part of the solution to problems of desegregation 1 lies in^encou- 
raging broad participation in. the schools by parents, students, university 
personnel was ment i oned : 
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be 



Irving Balbw: V/e must operate at a variety of levels. m th.s demon 

strat^on school module. All of us recognize the critical importance 
of the attitudes of the teachers, and their attitudes, as are those 
of all people, are greatly influenced by this matter of racial ' so ~ 
lation. One way to attack this problem is to develop around the 
school a true community of students, teachers and parents of all 
children that are attending that particular school. 

However, we need to extend that community, because as a de P a ^ ^ 
of education we don't feel that we have the word, that we have the 
riaht attitude, and that we know what ought to happen. The un ve 

co^nity must participate in an interchange «'^ s C °7 U t |^ ty - 
in order that the faculty responsible for training teachers^ the 
preservice level can also get the kind of feedback and the change 
?n their behavior which is required if preservice education 
improved significantly in the future. 

But, changing attitudes is not necessarily going to ^cure changes, 
in ihe behaviors of teachers. To do a successful job in the schools, 
we must make progress in changing behaviors of the teacher in the 
classroom. This is another dimension on which we are working, g 9 
teachers .mediate feedback to help them change the, r behavior on the 
spot -not tomorrow, not in inservice programs that take place isolated 

from the school room. 

Third, we must give children themselves better educational oppor- 
tunities. Some of the sociological research suggests that we may 
do great damage to youngsters. Vie pull them up from their neigh 
borhood and place them in other schools with children who are nqt 
their close neighborhood friends. These ch . 1 dren may perceive them 
selves as going into a hosti le envi ronment. The teacher may be one 
of the hostile elements. It may be these other twenty, ^twentyrf.ve^ 
kids in the classroom who constitute the hostile elements. It is very 
important to work with the children to help them recognize. the degrees 
of freedom they have available to them, the kinds of responses that 
it is possible for them to make in the classroom without being punished 

severely. 



Later, in the same panel discussion, the point that the Lab School would 
attitude change is again mentioned: 

Jane Mercer: ...Merle's going into the corrmuni ty wi 1 1 be^the^first 

time that we have systematically tried to influence what the com 

munity does. This means we are proposing a different relationship^ 

in the innovative education module. The university would work with 
the community from the beginning to develop ed ^ ca ^°^ 30 

experiment with how integration can be achieved effectively. *e 
would probably make a lot of mistakes, but it would be pretty exciting. 



attempt 



1 ... 



"Desea reqat ion and Equal Educational Opportunity: Local Dilemmas and 

GcverJnt McndaUs"-' Proceedings , (University of California Conference Center, 

Lake Arrowhead, May, 1 970) 



pp. §8-112. 
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The stage was set at the University level, then, to view the Lab School as an 
agent of change. The Lab School staff, on the university side, entered the 
schools in September, with the feel ing. that teachers ' behavior toward chi ldren 
may need to be changed and that the teacher "may be one of the hosti le elements" 
in a child's school environment. 

Attitudes in the Schools 



In order to assess attitudes existing in the schools at the beginning 
of the project year, the open-ended questionnaire distributed by Dr. Deslonde 
was analyzed. At Victoria fourteen of a possible twenty-five staff members 
returned the questionnaire. Many were unsigned, and it is not known whether 
all persons submitting questionnaires were actually classroom teachers. At 
Jackson ten questionnaires out of a poss ibl e th i rty-f ive were returned under 
similar circumstances. 



After the entries were scanned, it was decided to tally comments under 
three major headings, noting also whether comments carried a positive or nega- 
tive tone. The three categories were: 

Desegregation-- includes any reference to effects of busing, 
classroom, playground and discipl ine problems arising from 
desegregation 



UCR-- includes any reference to "program", "students", ."research" 



and so forth where the comment was believed 
to UCR 



to have reference 



Research--! ncludes any reference to research in the abstract or 



specific research in curriculum 
behavior, etc. 



areas, student or teacher 



Comments falling into the above categories were tallied under them, regard- 
less of the cue words eliciting them. The number of returns from Victoria con- 
stituted almost all of the possible respondents, whereas ^the Jackson returns 
represented only about one-third. Tables 2, 3 snd k present phrases taken . 
either directly or culled from longer statements. Often the context, which 
caused the placement of a comment in a particular category, has been left opt 
here. Descriptive phrases summarizing a particular category in a content area 
appear in the left-hand column. 

Reference to Table 2 indicates there may have been a slightly greater 
emphasis on deviancy of minority; children at; Victpria. Opinions of UCR as . 
a source of "program," "research" and '‘students" appear in Table 3. Here it 
appears that Victoria had a greater tendency to view UCR students in limited 
roles as tutors, aides and so forth, than did Jackson, In addition, Jackson 
seemed more interested in upgrading UCR 's student teacher program than Victoria. 
There also seemed to be several persons with a distinctly negative feeling toward 
UCR programs at Jackson. Regarding "research" per se (Table 4) there seemed to 
have been some interest at. Victoria, ’ none ;at Jackson, and some rather negative 
shared views on the part of a few teachers at: both schools. It was concluded 
that V ictor ia teachers focused to a greater; extent on dev iancy of minority , 
children and perhaps looked forward to us i ng the UCR students ini im i ted roles 
to manage individual children. Jackson c-eachers, at ] east ‘the one-third responding 







TABLE 2 



TEACHER COMMENTS ABOUT DESEGREGATION 







School Staffs 


Content Area 


Victoria 


Jackson 


General Remarks 


: ' . ■' . ' ■ J 

Favorable Comments . ! 


"In favor — 1 see results" 
"Bravo for integrated 
school s" 

"Must have integration" 


"Desi rable" 

"Are few problems" 
"Experience fulfilling" 

"Race makes no difference 
"Few problems on playground" 


Dislike of Logistics 


Unfavorable Comments 


"Too far away" (busing) 
"Prefer integrated neigh- 
hoods" 

"Prefer open housing 11 


"Prefer have large school, 
bus in kids" 

"Hard for minority children 1 5 
"Effects of busing unknown" 
"Prefer integrated neigh- 
borhood" j 

"Hard to explain to parents' 


Inadequacy of Facilities, 
Personnel 


"Need supervision on bus" 
"Only partial answer" 

"Dual* standards" 

j ' ' . ■ • . ; . ; 

• • ■■ j. '• .. ; ; 


"School may not be able to 
meet needs" 

"Drivers lose control" 


•• Deviancy of Children,- 
of Parents 


"Fighting on bus" 

"More fighting since 
integration" 

"Trouble at bus stop" 
"Doesn't help academical ly" 
"Physical retaliation" 

"Good but environment 
interferes" 

"Causes disciplinary 

problems" : 

"Minority home handicap" 
"Need more parents" 


"Interracial is a problem" 

"Problems home caused" 

"Need more minori ty parents" 
"Not enough minority 

■ ■ pa ren t s" i: ;\!.j ' ' . ; ; • : ■ ' • i 

"Modeling is bad" 
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TABLE 3 



TEACHER COMMENTS ABOUT UCR "TITLE IV PROGRAM," 
"RESEARCH," "STUDENTS" 



Content Area 


School 


.Staffs ; X ■; : V .: V 


Victor i a 


Jackson 


Remarks of Welcome 

; 


" r reat" 

" .reat i dea" 

"Hope achieve job" 
"Looking forward" 
"Good to be a part" 
"Welcome!" 

"Students good, help 
pupils self-image" 


"For any helpful programs" 
"Would welcome" 


I 

1 . 

Remarks Defining Roles 
of UCR Students 

« 


"Use UCR to involve 
minor i ty on play- 
ground and class" 

"Students good for play- 
ground and class" 

"Use students as tutors" 

"Do tutoring" ’ 

"Good ideas and assis- 
tance". 1 v.j 

"Use students playground" 


"Can help in communication" 
"1 need them" ; . a 

"Need their help" ' 

"Appreciate help" 

"Good aides" : 

I.;’-’-' i .* ' : «>, i 


Remarks on Upgrading 
Student Teacher 
Training 

' ■ . [■'■;■ ' '' < 


(None) 


"UCR need better training" ; 
"They need upgraded program" 
"They need real is tic program" 


Remarks Unfavorable 
to UCR,. Title; IV 

r/i:! 

« 

■ ■ 1 . . : ‘ ' 


"Doubt faculty knows our 
problems" 

"Is it worthwhile?" 


"Nebu 1 ous" ■ :■ .. ; ; 1 j’; ; : ; '■ ; ; ! 

"What will it accomplish?" 
"Take 5“ 1 0 years to accom- 
; pi i sh?" :,jl; v : ; ;i : 

"Just more woric for teachers" 
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, TABLE k 

TEACHER COMMENTS ABOUT "RESEARCH" 



School Staffs 



Content Area 



Victoria 



Remarks Favorable 
to Research 



"Need new methods" 
"Sociometric needed" 
"Needed on group 
relations" 

"Change students' 
atti tudes" 

"Valuable" 

"Local peoples' history 
needed" 



Jackson 



(None) 



Remarks Unfavorable 
to Research 



"Do not agree with 
past research" 

"Want to see Mercer's 
resul ts" 



"Let's see results" 



"Not practical in past" 



"Probably goal of this 
study" .' 

"What will come of it?" 
"Don't duplicate" 

"Take 1 0-20 years to 
answer quest i ons" 

: "Want feedback" 



to this questionnaire, indicated an interest in improving the 



■! student teacher 



Aside from 



program. Both staff s shared a degree of distrust of "research 
these questionnaire responses , which were analyzed late in the year , teachers 
were outspoken in thei r feel ings concerning "UCR" and "research." One teacher 
asked us "... hadn't Jane Mercer got her Ph.D. yet?" Another asked the evaluator 
if this research was "going to get you your Ph.D?" 



Because of these; attitudes, 

? 1 a. ^ J t I*/-! 



the director cancel led his original plans to introduce xertain standard ; research 



aspects i nto the program. Thi s was , from his point of v i.ew»‘i unfortunate as s i s ter 
projects; have involved teachers i n much test ing, observations i and so. forth. ; j: At 
that point i t was decided to concentrate research efforts on UCR students who 
perhaps could be more easily persuaded to contribute to research efforts in t 
field of education. ' / .I • • '-i ; v.*: : j C ■ i- rl;1 r -i ; PI : ’ •!' 



the. 



Cond it ions Necessary for Change 



IU ■ HVIW I 9- .. i-* r- t . r..' 1 i • i 2 - . I 'V . i t r : . V I ! 

- — ....... , - 77 ; ■ j.: > p j/-'; j , ;;i ! ; fti : | : :.r, . ■ 1 ; 

The director and evaluator with the i r| speci a 1 : t ra | n i ng i n soc i o 1 ogy a nd soc i a 1 - .. 
psychology were interested i n deve 1 op i ng|;!a conceptual framework! helpful in planning 
sound aDDroaches to further i ng program ;goal s ;i |!;fl t i s clear that movement .forwa rd < • 



suuiiu to. ; f u r t he r i ng program.igbal t s.;-|..,,-_-j..;.— .... 

along the path from desegregation to true integration can take place only if certain 
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conditions exist. Observation of the two Title IV schools and other schools 
reveal the following prerequisites: 



1 . Acceptance of diverse mi nor i ty character i sties as des i ra- 
ble or at least irrelevant to academic achievement. 



2. 



Willingness to alter school curriculum in the direction 
of student autonomy. This is in keeping wi th the modern 
educational practice which requires the student to take 
responsibility for his education often in the absence 
of supports from family, church and community. 



3- 



Presence of persons including those in administrative 
control who are interested in new methods and materials 
which will be functional for children of diverse back- 



grounds and non-Anglo value systems. 



k. 

5 . 



L 



Presence of initiators, negot i ators , and Jconsol idators 
who are willing to risk disfavor to bring /about change. 



Absence of severely disruptive cond i t ions such as deep 
antagonisms within the staff, usurpations of administrative 
authority at any level, concerted actions on the part of a 
part icular ethn i c commun i ty, etc. 



'Buzz Sess ion 11 Resu 1 ts 



The d i rector 
sessi ons" 
was said 



and 



evaluator listened carefully to teachers 
held early in the year in order to relate, if at all 
to our part icular interests and goal s. We quote from 



i n the "buzz 
poss i ble , what 
our notes 



taken at this time: 



The teachers at the two schools reacted qu i te d i f ferently 
to an opportun i ty to express themselves freely in smal 1 

with the Lab School staff . 



group teacher "buzz sess i ons 1 
It was originally hoped that 
fortable in express i ng their 



the teachers 
op i n ions to 



; wou 1 d ; fee 1 com- 
the staff and 



as su ranees were g i yen that particular i nd 
men ts would not be identified 
or others outside the modu 1 e . 



i v idual 1 s state- 



to school admin ist'ra tors 
I t should be explai ned that 



the teachers were 



aware, at the time of the sessions, that 
Un i vers i ty of Cal i forn i a ; Department of Educat ion students 
would , i n some ca pa city , be coming {into : the school -i as par t 
of their educational training \ program. ; 



V i ctor ia 



i n 
' a 



When questioned 



the upper-mi dd le class wa Iking community, generally 
p i cture of rela t i ve sat i sf act i on wi th school program 



\ ; 



children 



In -the 

‘■i 



at 1 eng th r ega rd ihg prog ress made by mi nor i ty 
school , teachers generally stressed compensa- 



ting i non-academi c cha racter istics of ;|ch i ldren {such as ."cha rm," 



"sweetness” and so forth, j A1 though teachers were not satisfied 



w i th f the academi c performance of {mi nor i ty,; ch i ldren , no ; except ional 



methods were be i ng used to 



!;i 
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ncrease minority 



achi evemen t ! j 



I ‘ r m . : 
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Victoria teachers were, however , obv iously hav i ng some trouble 
communicating their program to ch i ldren who did not bring middle- 
class Anglo values to school with them and who were not alert 
to the nuances of middle-class discipline. 

Victoria has always had high academic standards. In the past, it 
has prided itself on the excellence of its program and the high 
professional status of the famil ies it serves. District achieve- 
ment data attest to the high achievement scores of Victoria stu- 
dents. In this environment it would be difficult for a teacher 
who may evaluate herself in terms of the academic success of her 
students to welcome low achieving or even average minority chil- 
dren into the classroom. With teachers under communi ty and also 



internalized stress to succeed with all pup 



Is , it is no wonder 



tha t even relative failure is accompan i ed by d i scou ragemen t . 
Perhaps because of this discouragement, a quality of aloofness 
and emotional distance was conveyed by some of the teachers from 
a few of the ethnically different chi ldren who behave in "ways we 
don't' understand." 

In cases where therelwas academic fa i lure, emphasis was placed 
on the deviant natureVof the ethnically different child and his 
parents, home and community. Module staff was viewed as there 
bas i ca 1 1 y to help with these individual behavior pr ob 1 ems . The 
staff were not satisfied with their disciplinary program and 
have had repeated difficulties with specific individuals known 
by name to the ent i re staff. 



In general, the teachers' presented a unified picture during 
si bns. There were no severe criticisms of fellow teachers, 

the Lab 



the 
and 

School 



ses- 



much seconding of shared opinions. When several of 
staff attempted , perhaps over-enthus iast ica 1 ly» to relate the 
special nature of the black experience to Victoria teachers, there 
were several who resisted the impact of what was being said by 
relating their own struggles to achieve. The director's discus- 
sion of "cultural pluralism" seemed to convey to them the notion 
that some blacks and browns wanted "something for nothing" and 



the expected assimilation into Anglo / 
conservative nature of thei r values was 
that the i ncomi ng un i vers i ty students 



weren ' t wi 1 1 i ng to undergo 
middle-class culture. The 
pointed up by their concern 

might, be "radical ." ; . ^ V; JV; : ; >: vj; 

In a few isolated cases , in d i v i dua 1 , teachers vol unteered that \-\[ 
they persona 1 ly wou Id be interested in cooperat ing to make 
kinds of changes in the school. These inc i dents had a rather 
cl andest ine qua l i ty as if the , teacher f el t that the majority of 
her f el lows preferred th i ngs to rema in as they were. No important 



cl eavages were observed among ; th is school 1 s 
of the conditions necessary for progress in 
noted during the sessions. ; j-jfi:: • c; ; -.f'S'; 



staff and not a 1 1 
this school were 



If the meetings 
productive of i 
the opposite: 



with Victoria faculty were not particularly 
n nova t ive ideas , those with Jackson were qu i t e 
sess i ons did "buzz" with the exchange of; ideas 



and even hoped-for plans. It became clear early in the sessions 
that there had been a history of both administrative and faculty 
attempts to attack the achievement level problems in the school, 
it should be noted that Jackson has had a vice-principal specializing 
in curriculum and could be expected to have made more attempts 
at problem-solving in that area. The atmosphere and productivity 
of any one of these groups was also contingent upon effects gener- 



ated by the interaction of teachers, administration, and even 



module staff between sessions. The sessions became forums, in some 
instances, for problems which had developed over a considerable 
period of time and underwent rapid redefinition during the sessions. 



At Jackson, distinct cliques and cleavages already existed as 
one would expect in such a large group of people. In general, 
the most vocal of the cliques would be classified as exhibiting 
behavior recognizable as either attempts at reorganizing or 
universalizing the problems accentuated by busing. In contrast 
to Victoria, there seemed to be an Interest in change, if only 
by way of "experiments" in the classroom. Personal risks of 
many varieties were taken during these sessions as teachers 
freely expressed their hopes and feel ingsi. Negotiations and com- 
munications designed to implement program change were common in 
the later sessions. Several sessions even had a "brainstorming" 
quality. Many of the teachers at Jackson seemed to have an 



enthusiastic approach to their work and 
the exchange of ideas. 



took obvious delight in 



While a small 
distance from 



minority of teachers expressed feelings of emotional 
i nd i v i dua 1 students, most teachers seemed not to 



ldren . 



have a "we- they" attitude in their work with chi 
impression received is that many of the teachers enjoy 
children as projections of certain of their own 
teristics 6f simplicity, strength, and dignity. 



The 'general 
the minority 



des 



i rable charac- 



■ Regarding conditions necessary for progress, Jackson seems to fulfill all 
relatively well. Especially noteworthy is the high risk-taking behavior on the 
part of a portion of the staff in regard to examination of their own staff and 
program. As the sessions for Jackson were held after those for Victoria it is 
possible that staff through the experience of working together were able to 
create a more supportive climate in these later sessions. Perhaps our "missi 



onar 



z ea 1 1 



in the earl ier sessions with Victoria precluded self-criticism and L j 
inadvertently brought about a closing-in against outsiders on the part of the 
teachers. Whereas at/Jackson the Lab School staff, functioned as a catalyst to 
accelerate movement from an already favorable position regarding integration. 



at Victoria Lab School activity may have resulted 
program change 



in increased res i stance 



creening Questions: Attitudes Toward Student Teachers 



to 



The Student Teacher Comm i t tees ; in each school were asked during the f ina 1 



me Diuueill ;icauici yvium i u ... ^ T, : i ^7., . : -* ^ . ,, 

reeks before the’ orientation sess ions to submi t a list of,; screening questions 
hat each student teacher candidate could answer as a part of the select ion 



rocedures. The 1 ists, submitted by the committees at each school, may be 
1 lustrat ive of teachers' att i tudes toward students prior to the i r entry into 

he school;.; j, I H • f i.j J.’.M ; i ' ; ’ jj !■! - /; : ;'i. i; : I = ' , IH- i-: ;, i : :7 ; : 



Victoria Student Teacher Cornmi ttee 
Screening Questions 



1. What is your philosophy of education? 

2. Why did you choose teaching at this point? 

3 Do you plan to make teaching your career? 

i,. Are you willing to conform to the standards of Victoria 
School and your cooperating teacher? . 

5. Do you understand it is not your, jcb to revolut tonal i ze 
thought processes, mores and values of the students you 
come in contact with? 

6. Where do you want to teach? 

7 . What do you want to teach? 

Jackson's list became the list that was actually given to the students for completion 



1. 

2. 

3. 

k. 

5 . 



Jackson Student Teaching Committee 
Screening Questions 



Why did you choose to prepare for a teaching career? 

What do you think are your academic strengths that you can 
bring to the classroom? 

What do you think are the most important things to be 
learned in a desegregated classroom? 

What do you expect from your cooperating teacher? 

What grade would you 1 ike to teach? 



Critical Point: The Students Enter the School 

The next choice point in the Lab School staff's relationship with the 
schools was entry of the student teachers into the school. In various ways 



members of the staff, including master 



teachers, were concerned about the recep- 
t'Ton^that ' would" be accorded the student teachers. Wi thout regard to test scores 
of the students taken during the orientation week, the Lab School staff had, 
during that week, received a unique impression of each one of the students .Some, 
of course, were known from the UCR-School courses held at each of the schools. 

Amonq Lab School staff there was some conversation regarding the best assignment 
of the students . The master teachers , qu i te natural 1 y, wan ted studen ts who wou Id 
"fit in" with the present program. in their respective schools. The director, to 
some extent, wanted to create not merely a situation in which "teachers train 
students to behave the way teachers have already behaved but also to create a 
cl imate for change in the schools. i.;.' j ; • j-: : ; ' 

The director's "hidden agenda," then, had two. main items: to locate "change 

agents" where they would work for change and to place minority students where there 
had been none before. No one on the lab, School staff was interested in confounding 
the problems created In the "buzz" sessions; ••change-agent" personalities placed 
at Victoria would probably "boomerang'Tto the overall detriment of the project. 
Jackson^on “e other hand inrlndlno a wide variety of people ar 

programs could probably no 
their ski 11s* to good use. 
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. , , . „ l oC . n iarpd at Jackson. It should be noted that 

tKrLab n lchooi e staff°d d not have total control over the students entering the 

SK- 

unive«ity e fac? on; others had had .tally experience in the schools Students 
were flnaHy selected for school placement in a group committee meeting with 
Mr^ Brown the principal of Victoria School , Mike Cunningham, the vice-prmci pal 
of jackson’sch^ol ■ th/two master teachers. Dr. Deslonde, and the evaluator. 



The criteria for placement were as follows . 



Radi cal -acting or appearing students were placed 
at Jackson where their dominance and risk-taking 
strategies would provide maximum payoff. These 
students were mainly Anglo 

Many, but not all, of the "All-American,'' bright, 
pleasant, action-oriented students were placed at 
Jackson where they would be accepted as near-equals 

Many, but not all, of the tactful, refined, intel- 
lectual students were placed at Victoria where they 
would be accepted as near-equals 

Minority students were mainly placed at Victoria 
which had no minority teachers 



March Evaluation: Teacher and Student Teacher Responses, 



• r ^1 arose in the p'roject during the first quarter student teachers 

were iT the schools. For staff at tioth schools, problems centered around teacher 
concerns regard i ng : • 

...number of hours students were absent from class for project 
activities; 

...project requirements for inservice credits (discussed in 

the "Activities" section); 

...project failure to "lay out plans in advance" with extended 
lead time; 



, ..student teacher behavior 



:ner «e„«.v,«. in regard to "acting professionally 
by adhering to school schedules, completing requ. red^ass. gn- 
ments and treating classroom teachers "as professionals, 



feel i ngs of being "pressured to change" by s tudents or 
proj ect staff Role behavior was not clear : were teachers 

or students to act as models? 



Students in turn had problems regarding: 

...inability on the part of some students to respect the various 
supervisors' opinions; 

...inability to accept "superficial" rules at the schools, such 
as rule that "pant suits can't be worn" at Victoria (later 
rescinded); 

...dislike of confusion in seminar and workshop management 
especially in regard to evaluation for coursework. There 
was also some fear that the lack of the usual methods 
courses would leave Title IV student teachers unprepared 
for teaching; 

...confusion centering around the "role strategy" students 
were supposed to assume. Some did not feel effective as 
"change agents" when they were so "unprepared" as teachers. 
Others never felt like "change agents" and a few acted out 
the role consistently. 



Questionnaire Administration 



Cooperating teachers and student teachers completed a program questionnaire 
at the conclusion of first quarter student teaching assignments on ^or around 
Ma’-ch 26, 1970. Staff members without student teachers were 1 nv 1 ted to complete 
program questionnaires also. Questionnaires for both groups appear in Appendix 
G. For the bulk of this discussion responses for both cooperating and student 
teacher groups will be presented simultaneously as contrasting views of inter- 
action processes taking place at each school. 



Student Teacher Reasons for "Initial Attraction" 



On the student teacher questionnaire students were asked to explain why 
they were "initially attracted to the Title IV Student Teacher Program." Students 
assianed to the two schools gave somewhat differing responses. Only two of the 
H victoria student teachers said they "wished to avoid the education department's 
current certification program, whereas six of the twelve Jackson students responding 
gave thi sV negative explanation. Most of the remaining students said they liked 
the "mu 1 1 irethn i c emphasis" of the program. 



Tpar.hers 1 "Initial" and "Present" Reaction 



; Teachers were asked to compare initial and present reactions to the Tit e IV 

Student Teacher Program. While 77 percent said they were. '" 1t,any ’ 

oX U percent at Victoria and 23 percent at Jackson said they were st . 1 1 _ favor 
able." For the 13 Victoria "cooperating" teachers a typical statement for the 

ini ti al 1 tern was , " I 



was in favor of 

training teachers are strongly needed 

" | see no direction in the program 



was : 



it because I be 1 i eve that new methods in 
." A typical statement for the current item 

I believe certain people have come into 



n "j ~'il a c'nf What thev will find..." Fror/the Jackson teachers a 
it with prejudged ,deas ofwhat^theY^ appeared to be "no different from 



to be i loss, at 
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typical comment was that th4 Title - . - . 

othe, studer-t^teacher^training^prograns^.^Whne^there^appea^s ^ at Jackson 
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this point, 
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Investigation of the remaining responses may clarify some of the reasons for 
this. 

March "Suggestions for Improvement 1 1 

On the questionnaires for both students and teachers the two questions 
regarding suggestions for program improvement for the "remainder of the year 
and "next year" were analyzed together. 

Victoria Suggestions 



Cooperating teachers 

Need for better planning, communi- 
cation and "agreements in advance" 

A need to have a "full understand- 
ing" of the total number of inservic-i 
credits or compensation to be received 
for participation in the program 



Student teachers 

Need for "better planning," "guidelines" 

Need for more group meetings with coope- 
rating teachers 

Need for more coursework in specific 
areas 



A wish for "more staff involvement 
in decision making." 



It appears that the majority of comments from Victoria cooperating teachers 
express a desire for increased teacher control through communication, decision - 
making and so forth. It should be noted there were no remarks relating to a feel- 
ing of need to control individual students, the focus being rather on control of 
the Title IV Student Teacher Program as a whole. One teacher revealed the feeling 
he has that teachers will not cooperate at Victoria if denied program control .by 
saying, "Victoria staff is now wi tness i ng the imposing from outside and rigidity 
is setting in." The students themselves ■reveal an almost wistful need to estab- 
lish better communication with the cooperating teachers. One student said, 

"...The one time we all met together was the best thing that happened; we really 
i roned th i ngs out between us ..." 

Jackson Suggestions 



Cooperating teachers 

Need for "more planning," "structure," 
and "communication" 

Wish for more contact with University 
and Lab School personnel 

D( sire for more "emphasis on multi- 
ethnic education," "seminars," and . 
workshops" 

Need for better "ethics," "screening," 
"professionalism," 



Student teachers 

Need for "better planning," "role 
definition for all," "delineation of 
Title |.V goals" 

Need for more advance preparation 
"coursework in specific areas"; 

More "site visits," "multi-ethnic 
emphasis," "more demonstrations" 



O 



I l is interesting to note that there was virtually no mention at Jackson 
of the feeling that the university was imposing a program from outside. On 
the contrary, five mentioned they wished more contact with un i vers i ty personnel , 
three teachers specifically mentioned they wished to spend more time with Jim" 
Deslonde. In addition, two said they f el t that "heal thy changes" had come about. 
There was, in contrast to Victoria, some mention of feelings that student teachers 
were "unprofessional ," with four mentioning the need for better "ethics" and 
"screening of student teachers." Perhaps as a result of some of these feel ings, 
three student teachers left the program at Jackson at the end of the first quarter. 
In general, the ,,-cus at Jackson seems tojfiave been on better goal realization 
and control of individual student teachers. 

Jackson student teachers, like their cooperating teachers, seemed to emphasize 
the need for better realization of program goals. However, in contrast to Victoria 
student teachers, Jackson's were less unified in their desire for better student- 
teacher-cooperating teacher relationships; while three mentioned a need for a 
"better relationship with the teachers," several others mentioned the need to 
"screen teachers" and that teachers should have "more commi tment" , and that teachers 
"must help" the students more. While students and teachers at Jackson thus share, 
an interest in working toward program goals, there seems to have been a pol ar i zat i on 
occuring between teachers and student teachers. In spite of feelings that developed 
regarding specific student teachers, there seems to have been no generalized dis- 
trust of "UCR" at this point among Jackson teachers. 

View of the Student Teachers' Role 

On the March questionnaire the student teachers and the cooperating teachers 
were asked to assess their views of the role of the stuuent teachers in the school. 
The question was presented somewhat differently for the two groups, the "multi- 
ethnic" alternative on the teacher questionnaire having been replaced by a choice 
suggest i ng the student might be "t ry i ng ou t a pot en tial life style. It was felt 
that the inclusion of the "multi-ethnic" choice in the students' questionnai re 
would cause i ts selection to the exclusion of the other alternatives. Table 5 
indicates the number of Victoria respondents ranking a particular alternative 
Tirst among the three choices. 

TABLE 5 



VIEW OF STUDENT TEACHER ROLE 







Victoria 


Part i ci pants 




Preferred 

Alternative 


Cooperating Teachers 

N=13 




Student Teachers 
N=1 1 


j 


Initial 


Quarter End 




Initial Quarter End 
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For Victoria teachers there was a shift away from the "multi-ethnic" choice toward 
the "ordinary student teacher program" choice. For the students the change was 
commensurate: a shifting away from "change agent" toward "ordinary." Evidently 

relatively more Victoria teachers and students alike viewed themselves as "ordinary 
at the end of the first quarter in the schools. Jackson student teachers, however, 
(Table 6), almost unanamously, felt like "change agents," at the end of March. 
Teacher opinion in part also reflected this feeling. At Jackson, then, students 
more often exemplified the "change agent" aspect of the Title IV Program. 



TABLE 6 



VIEW OF STUDENT TEACHER ROLE 



— 


Jackson Pact i c i pants 


Preferred 
A1 ternat ive 


Cooperating Teachers 
N=1 3 


Student Teachers 
N=1 1 




Initial Quarter End 


Initial Quarter End 


"Change agents" 


1 5 


6 10 


"Ordinary student 
teachers" 


1 3 


3 0 


"mu 1 1 i -ethnic 
training group" 


11 5 


3 2 
("potent i al 
life style") 



Assessing the "Master Teacher Model" 

Both students and teachers were asked to comment on the "master teacher" model 
of student teacher training: 



Right now the university has several ways of having creden- 
tial candidates obtain teaching experience. As best you can, 
try to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the "master 
teacher model" (having Pauline Morrow or Bob Valencik in 
addition to the UCR supervisor) as compared to the regular 
student teacher program or the intern program. Try to make 
the assessment without regard to the particular personalities 
occupying the various roles involved. 



Teachers at both schools liked having a "master teacher". A majority of the teachers 
at Victoria liked her presence, saying, "Paulinedid a good job." .The relative popu 
larity of the master teacher role was also seen in the responses of the student 
teachers Of the ten students responding at Victoria eight said they likedthe 
"master teacher model ," even if only "to get another point of view." /majority 
liked the personal attention and individual help. They also liked having someon 
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familiar with the school to interpret the needs and personalities of the teachers 
at the school. At Jackson six of the eleven responding said a person was very 
necessary "for liaison work." Five liked the master teacher help and several 
wanted more observation by him and feedback relating to the observed performance. 

At Jackson, then, the master teacher seemed to be viewed more often in an admini- 
strative role, less often as a "teaching master." It is possible that by Mi ^ch ( 
the Jackson master teacher was seen as having less influence on individual 
teaching practice than the Victoria master teacher. This is consonant with^the 
notion that Jackson students more often, viewed themselves as change agents and, 
as such, could not willingly accept supervision from a former Jackson teacher. j I 



March Program Ratings 

Both teachers and students were asked to evaluate three aspects of the student 
teacher program: %, 

In regard to placing the student teachers with pupils 
of a variety of ethnic and cultural backgrounds in 
your present classroom the program was... 

In regard to the complex problem of integrating the 
needs of the student teachers, the UCR credent i a 1 i ng 
program and the school itself, the program could be 
rated ... 



In regard to providing overall student teacher prepa 
ration, the program could be rated: 



Participants checked 6-point rating scales with values from 

( 6 ). 



"Poor" (1) to "Excellent 



TABLE 7 



AVERAGE PROGRAM RATINGS: MARCH ADMINISTRATION 



Rating Scale 
1 tern 


Participating Schools 


Victoria 


Jackson 




Students 


Teachers 


Students 


Teachers 


"Classroom ethnicity" 


4. 1 


5-0 


4.4 


4.2 


"Integration of needs" 


4.2 


4.4 


4.5 


3.7 


"Overall preparation 


i 


5.0 


5.1 


3-3 



Uhilp all of the mean values were above the scale midpoints (above 'Average") they 
differed in certain consistent ways. The responses of the two student groups were 
basically similar and relatively favorable. Ratings from the Jackson cooperating 
teachers on the other hand, were consistently lower than those from the Victoria 
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teachers. As commonly the case in "halo effect" items such as these, the appearance 
of unf avorabi 1 i ty in the Jackson responses was due to a small number of teachers 
consistently giving below average responses. Thus, while most teachers felt posi- 
tive toward the student teacher program at both schools, the number expressing nega- 
tive feelings was somewhat larger at Jackson. With few exceptions, student teachers 
were unanimous in rating the program above average. 

Summary of March Evaluation 

Dissatisfaction with the program in March then, seemed concentrated on management 
aspects, disappointment wi th the inservice portion and desire for increased communi- 
cations’with the university side. The student teacher program however, in the depth 
and intensity of the student teaching experience was beginning to be talked of as the 
"only way to do it." Students liked the weekly contact with the various seminar 
and workshop leaders during the teaching period and, from casual staff contact in 
the schools, it seemed apparent that compared to the standard program, the Title IV 
effort had distinct advantages for student teachers. 



June Evaluation: Teacher and Student 

~~ Teacher Opinion* ~ 



In the April to June period, the attitudes and feelings which began to form 
earlier in the year perhaps crystal ized, causing somewhat more extreme responses 
on the June questionnaires. However, there seemed to have been a great deal of 
excitement generated by the model of student teacher training used by the Title 
IV program. During the year, members of the Department of Education at the 
University of California, Riverside, laid the ground work for a total departmental 
conversion to a "competency-based" model of teacher training. The general success 
of the Lab School model did much to offset the feeling, on the part of some school 
people, that the students had simply been members of a pressure group, revol u 
tionaries," said one, "who had been put in the school just to make changes. Spe 
cifically the complaints of school staff members centered around: 



...failure on the part of the Lab School staff to 
involve school people in the project decisions} 

...failure on the part of project coordinators to 
establish a "chain of command" in decision-making 
activities; 



...failure to specify expected role behavior in^ 
advance, requiring extended "hassling" beforeX 
an activity could be undertaken; 




...failure of university and staff personnel to 

involve teachers and staff school members in all 
areas of evaluation. Students' "experience evalua- 
tions" to appear in their university personnel 
folders were of great concern to teachers who felt 
the students might be critical of them. 
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...failure of project staff to "put the lid on student 
agitation" in the schools. Students "went downtown" 
to discuss the "situation in the schools" creating 
quite a furor and incidentally confusing the program 
evaluation to some extent. Such activities, partially 
caused by, and certainly magnifying problems already 
existing in the schools, may have caused teachers to 
opt for a pro- or anti-school administration stand in 
regard to the project activities. 

...fear, on the part of some teachers that the new "informal," 
"individual i zed- type" educational philosophies favored 
by some of the student teachers would "breed monsters" 
who would "not accept authority!" if all education encou- 
raged children to be principally responsible for their 
own educations, "anarchy would result". It is thought to 
be "unnatural" for most people to be self-determining; unless 
closely monitored throughout the school years children will 
be " i r respons i b 1 e* 1 1 "impulsive," "not able to work," etc. 

as can be‘ inferred from the problems listed above, were concerned with 

...a feeling of helplessness in their inability to be "change 
agents" when "we were so poorly prepared," and "the system 
is bigger than we are." One student claimed that the higher , 
the status of a school person within a school the more 
"conservative," "authoritarian" or even "threatening" he was. 

On the other hand, some claimed that being a "power center" 
within a school was not necessarily correlated with ascribed 
status. The net result of a "democratic model" of school 
administration may be, in practice, "a type of fascism in which 
behind-the-scenes leaders actually organize certain aspects 
of school government." So long as such manipulations were not 
"out in the open," it was impossible to alter plans of action 

once they had been put into effect. 

\ , ' 

. . . i nab i 1 i ty to achieve the instant success with a "new method" 
in the classroom. Lack of experience and youthful impatience 
made some students attempt programs vastly different from those 
customarily practiced by the cooperating teachers. Failure to 
lay the ground work with faculty, children, and parents , pi us 
ordinary problems inherent in beginning a new program, produced 
situations in which partial failures were likely. Some anger 
directed at teachers was perhaps due to a lowering of self- 
esteem accompanying these failures. 

...inability to accept supervision from some or all of the per- 
sons involved in directing them. Supervisors were seen as 
"not helpful," "not willing to take over the class and show 
us how," "not there enough to know what we are trying to 
do," "too authoritarian," etc. j 




...inability to resolve ambivalence created by exposure to 
various philosophies of teaching: they believe in 

pupil self-determination but they may have seen a more 
authoritarian teacher style working more effectively. 
Problems with discipline and classroom control were 
common for these students. 

...desire to have full "input" in evaluation of self. In 
keeping with the modern university practice of sharing 
evaluative control, students wanted to confer with 
everyone who would be writing statements for the personnel 
folders. Students felt the inequity in being judged by 
a teacher or supervisor who may have thought the student 
was a "liberal revolutionary bent on imposing change.' 



Questionnaire Results: Positive 

Aspects of the Student Teacher Program 



At Victoria thirteen 
quarter. Of this thirteen 
tionnaires were collected 
tion conference held with 
out questionnaires, one wa 
not have a student teacher 
teachers plus nine other s 
period. Student teachers 
on campus, June 7 - 15 . 



teachers had UCR student teachers for the April to June 
eleven filled out program questionnaires. The ques- 
the last week of school, the week following the evalua- 
Victoria staff. Of the two teachers failing to fill 
s leaving Victoria school. One staff member who did 
also filled a questionnaire. At Jackson, all cooperating 
taff members filled out questionnaires during the same 
filled out questionnaires at the evaluation session held 



Opinion of Student Teacher Training Program 



Students and teachers were asked to rate the training experience of the 
student teachers "at your school" on a 6-point rating scale. Victoria ratings 
from both students and teachers, were almost uniformly above average, with only 
one student teacher rating the program slightly below average. Jackson responses 
were somewhat more variable with one student teacher and two cooperating teachers 
rating it below average. Three students at Jackson said the rating was low 
only because of the cooperating teachers." In general, the program was h.ghly 
rated, negative reactions being attributed to problems which had evidently 
developed between individual personalities. i 



Major "Good Points" of the Title IV Program 



To clarify responses to the program rating item above, students as well 
teachers were asked to list the major "good points" and "bad points of the 
Title IV Student Teacher Program. 



as 
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VICTORIA: PROGRAM "GOOD POINTS" 



Cooperating Teachers 

Intensiveness of student teaching 
experience 

New ideas: "more innovation," "ideas 

bridged teachers and students" 

Good help: "built in full-time tutor" 



Student Teachers 

Intensiveness of the experience: 
"saturated," "real involvement" 

Workshops and seminars integrated 
with practice teaching 

— V ^ 

Opportunity to be in large group 
Multi-ethnic emphasis good 
Opportunity to work with professionals 



At Victoria members of both groups seem to 
points" and to retain a feeling, at least. 



have been able to list several "good 
for the overall goals of the project. 



JACKSON: PROGRAM 

Cooperating Teachers 

New ideas: "current trends in 

education," etc. 

Benefits to students: seminars, 

teaching integrated, more intense, 
etc. 

Site visits for teachers good 

Student help good: like "extra 

hands in classroom" 



•GOOD POINTS" 

Student Teachers 

Satuated experience good: time spent, 

"depth" good 

Workshops and seminars good 
Presence and support of groups 
Role in structuring program 
Site visits useful 



The Jackson lists are very similar to Victoria's, with the 
several Jackson students mentioned enjoying having a "role 
program." However, one Jackson teacher said t "l l , m not sure 
were exi stent" • 



possible exception that 
i n structur i ng the 
any really good points 



Questionnaire Results: Critical Summary 

Most of the remaining questionnaire items from the June admi n i strat i on were 
analyzed to assess participant opinion regarding the "response process in the two 
schools . Especially useful were'negatively toned remarks which tended to reveal 
people's ideas on causes for own and^others' behavior. 
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Participant Criticisms : Victoria School 

In describing program "bad points," Victoria respondents took the opportunity 
to relay both concerns and suggestions for next year's program. 

VICTORIA: 

Cooperating Teachers 

"Lack of guidelines," "poor organi- 
zation and communication," "need 
chain of command" - 

Control needs: "screen student _ 

teachers," "keep students in class," 

"enforce responsibilities, obliga- 
tions" 

"Different director"(3) 



Victoria Cooperating Teacher Criticisms 

Complaints by Victoria teachers focused on the "lack of "guidelines," "poor 
organization and communication." Only two teachers had no direct negative comments 
and one of those two felt it would would be a good idea to "screen the student 
teachers." Three specifically named the director as the "major problem." Three 
said they wished to have roles defined better, one saying that Title IV should 
have "communications using a chain of command technique." 

Several complaints could be classified as reflecting a desire to have greater 
program control on the part of the teachers. Four said student teachers should 
be screened, three said the students should be kept in class, "not involved in 
UCR activities." One wanted to place emphasis on student teacher responsibility 
to the classroom, and one said the teacher had "no way to enforce a student 
teacher's obligati ons . " A total of about six of the eleven teachers responding 
seemed to desire more teacher control of student teachers. 

Victoria Student Teacher Criticisms 

The majority of the comments from Victoria student teachers dealt with 
communication failures involving the goals, intentions and expectations of both 
cooperating an^student teachers. Seven of the thirteen said they felt there 
had been a breakdown in communication between all the various groups involved. 

One student said she felt there had been "hostility of the school staff toward 
Title IV and UCR in general." Another student said there has been a "lack of 
communication between UCK and Victoria--seemed that we were always in the middle." 
A third said there had been "poor communication between segments of program 
UCR — master teachers — program director," and so forth. 




"BAD POINTS" 

Student Teachers 

Had "communication failures regarding 
goals, intentions and expectations" 

Program structure problems: want 

shorter teaching experience, more 
workshops, demonstrations, site 
visits 

Not enough interaction with teachers 

Concerns with modes of supervision 

A few cooperating teachers "not appro- 
priate models" 



Nine Victoria students mentioned a failure to establish shared values w.th 
the school staff, one saying that the Victoria teachers were threatened by our 
mere presence-" another admitting that the "lack of communication was Perhaps 
fault " adding, "I cannot help but wonder if Riverside schools might not 
resent the presence of UCR." Three mentioned that their cooperating teachers 
were "not appropriate models" in their view, as the supervising teachers were 
"not open," "not innovative" and "should be made more aware of the program s 

emphasis." 

"Pressure Group" Aspect of Victoria Student Teachers 

Both teachers and students indicated to what extent they felt the student 
teachers had exerted pressure of any type on the teachers at their particular 
school by checking a 6-point rating scale with category choices from Hone at 

al 1 ," to "A great deal 

For Victoria student teacher responses to this item were highly variable, the 

comments revealing that some students marked a low point on * n t i oned^hat^hanges 
they felt they had been pressured, not the teachers. Four mention t h 

were "mutual?’’ Five marked the upper half of the scale (*t, 5 , 6). s * _ f , 6 

the lower half (2 or 3), and two failed to answer for an obta ' *Ihev fell ^hey 
Perhaps it could be said that the students were divided on whether they f elt they 
had qiven or received "pressure" at Victoria School. The teachers at Victoria,, 
in turn, gave somewhat variable answers with over half marking the low end o e 

scale. 

C 1 ear 1 v the situation at Victoria seems to have been a relatively controlled 
one, with teachers not feeling particularly "pressured" to change. Victor lacom- 
pla nts, then, centered around program direction, with emphasis placed upon des res 
for Treater control of the student teachers during their stay at Victoria School. 

Participant Criticism: Jackson School 

Questionnaires from Jackson School were also analyzed to provide an overview 
of participants' opinion concerning the program at their school. Again, criticisms 
of program activities were freely expressed. 



JACKSON: 

Cooperati ng Teachers 

Lack of structure, goal direction, 
"communication between all factions," 
"working out objectives in advance" 

Absence of group meetings for teachers 
and students 

"Students were pressure group": need 

"screening," more "ethics," "profess i ona- 
1 i sm" 



"BAD POINTS" 

Student Teachers 

Need for goal clarification," "discuss 
expectat ions" 

Need for greater preparation of students 

Need for screening and choosing com- 
mitted teachers 
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Jackson Cooperating Teacher Criticisms 

Eight of the twelve Jackson teachers responding mentioned a general lack 
of structure or direction, saying, "we had not worked out objectives ahead of 
time," or "there was lack of. cohesion, direction, and understanding. ^ Another 
related category of response contained comments about "lack of communication 
between the various persons and groups, such as concern for "the absence of 
group meetings between student teachers and cooperating teachers, or^ the need 
for "more meetings of student teachers and master teachers together. Eight 
of the twelve responding gave such comments focusing on the need for better 
student teacher-classroom teacher communication. 



Other remarks critical of the relationship between the various people 
involved stated that the student teachers were a "pressure group" who wanted 
to achieve "petty desires to change our school to conform to their wishes. 

Another teacher said she had "never seen a more selfish bunch of girls in my 
life." Six other teachers made comments relating to the lack of school control 
on the number or type of students brought to the school. The need for "profess lona 
I ism" and "ethics" was mentioned. However*, at least three teachers said that t ey 
felt that the blame for the communicaUpn fal lure should be shared. One said, 

"I do not feel that Jackson School teachers have the proper attitude for 'change 
agents' in their classroom and school." Another said, "master teachers became 
defensive because they were openly criticized unprof ess i ona 1 ly and a third 
said there was "poor communication at times among staff, administration, students 

and the un ivers i ty 



Jackson Student Teacher Criticisms 

At Jackson, the student teachers focused on two major problems: the poor 

communication between all persons involved, and poor teacher preparation in regard 
to goal delineation in advance. Nine of the eleven possible respondents listed 
the necessity for program administrators to "outline and discuss expectations 
of all people involved," for "clarification of goals of project--what they were, 
how they were perceived, how they were accepted," and for "inservice preparation 
for teachers before project is in school." One student described the school 
reactions to these problems: 

"Tremendous lack of communication between school staff, 
teachers, university professors and administrative people. 

This may be contributing to disorganization of Title IV 
in Riverside. 

Definite fear on the part of administration and cooperating 
teachers of a group of 'liberal revolutionists' imposing 
change. Perhaps seminars or workshops or sensitivity sessions 
with all concerned groups would eliminate threatening fears 
in student teachers, teachers and administrators. 

Mention was also made of the desirability of screening the cooperating 
teachers and even of the schools involved. One student suggests the following 

program change: 
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"Screening of teachers more carefully, choosing teachers 
who understand (goals) and are willing to commit themselves 
to the difficult task of changing a school, a system and 
most important, themselves." 

according to the Interest Area Questionnaire. 

in npnpr.l it mav be said that Jackson student teachers were appalled 
at the psychological distance that grew between the teachers and the student 
teasers at Jackson and see. to place the blame mainly on poor communication 
of goals. It seems also true that the student teachers J] arsh -> Ud9eS ° 

both the Jackson staff and the Title IV program administration. 

"Pressure Group" Aspect of Jackson Student Teachers 

Tpn out of the eleven student teachers at Jackson checked the extreme point 

f r- sas 

Che l:"i^ £2 that°a«.aiw ° 

applied. A non-activist student says: 

' This (high) rating is based on what I think the teachers 
themselves felt. They felt threatened by our presence 
because some of the student teachers were very vocal and 
perhaps, thereby threatening. Also I felt our whole role 
in the various classrooms was misunderstood the teacher 
saw us as spying or watching them rather than learning 
ourselves. ".rLln persons induced the attitude that they 
were being observed, watched; with this attitude instille 
in them, it was difficult for them not to feel this way. 

The nature of /program being focused on mul t i -ethn i c educa 
tion may have caused teachers to feel that their racial 
attitudes vlere being watched. ...I realize, 1 t in , a 
the teachers! felt very threatened, not because we, i "tended 
to threaten them, but that they perceived us as threatening. 

Jackson cooperating teachers, with one 

or second highest categories response o be .... P _ was mutua l." Several 

the average category and two commented that th ^ meetings as the arena of 

cooperating teachers blamed the *^blv expressing the most extreme views of the 
their discontent. One teacher, probably expressing <- 

classroom teachers, said of the student teac ers. 

"They as a group, apparently came to our school . 

Ilngie Intent to improve the social end ethnic re at, onships 
of the regular classroom teachers with their c «ses, 
than learn how to teach. This was evidenced, in part, by 
their private get togethers to comp ain, berate, and plan 
bring group pressure to bear to acnieve petty 
our school over to conform to their wishes. 
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It is clear that at Jackson the student teachers were perceived as strongly 
pressuring, and these feelings were reflected in teacher j udgment of the students 
behavior. But by no means were all the Jackson teachers in agreement as to the 
attribution of causality for the feellgg of "being pressured." That the teachers 
own feelings may have played a role in their view of the student teachers was the 
opinion of three of the Jackson teachers who felt the teachers "became defensive" 
or "didn't have the proper attitude." 

The Role of UCR in the Schools 

Because of the feel i ng regard i ng "UCR" on the part of some of the teachers 
in the schools it was decided to ask both students and teachers to: "Please 

describe your feel ings concern i ng the role you see UCR playing jn the Riverside 
Schools." I t had seemed to us that during the year Jackson teachers had focused 
feelings on the students themselves, especially certain individuals, whereas 
Victoria teachers had seemed to displace their feelings to "UCR" in general. 

An examination cf the responses bears out this notion. 

Of the eleven Victoria cooperating teachers responding, five made comments 
which could be classified as indicating mixed or negative reactions. Some of 
these statements were: 

"UCR needs to realize that master teachers are experts in 
knowing what is really going on in the classroom." 

(The role of UCR should be) "less dictatorial through 
increased communication with Victoria school teachers." 

"A caution: RUSD should not become a training ground 

for teachers at the expense Of school children. The focus 
should be on helping pupils rather than making a name for 
the RUSD and/or UCR." 

"UCR should be cooperative and creative and not cause pro- 
blems between the community and school, but rather help solve 
them." 



"1 don't like the philosophy of most UCR professors. They 
do not seem patriotic or good Americans. They are teaching a 
philosophy of rebellion." 

Only three Victoria teachers saw UCR as a source of "new ideas." Of the 
three remaining respondents, two saw UCR as a source of student teachers and 
one made no comment. 

Seven of the thirteen student teachers at Victoria felt that UCR had a 
leadership role in bringing about change in the schools. Assigning UCR the 
"...role of progressive education agent" seemed appropriate to these students. 
However, three other students said they felt that there had been a "communica- 
tion failure," that teachers were not receptive or were "inflexible." One 
student said, "1 cannot but wonder if Riverside schools might not resent the 
presence of UCR." It thus seems that a majority of the Victoria students were 
sensitive to the "change agent aspect" of their particular situation, but were 

not comfortable with it. 
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Jackson cooperating teachers, in contrast to Victoria teachers, did not 
seem to have a generalized view of UCR as a "radical institution." Five of 
the twelve Jackson teacher respondents said they felt UCR could provide 
expertise at some level, but three others were not sure of UCR's role, saying, 
for instance, "it would depend on what the intent and purpose of the university 
is " Three others relegated the role of UCR to traditional spheres saying 
i t" was "a place to take courses," or a place which could provide "regular 
student teachers." 



Jackson student teachers like those at Victoria s^r UCR's role as one 
of leadership in the schools. Nine of the eleven students mentioned "change" 
as the major role of UCR in Riverside schools. Two, however, felt UCR might 
be a "source of conflict" in the schools. One student said ..."UCR is looked 
upon as a more revolutionary institution than Cal Baptist." "Ou.r students 
are regarded, " they said, "as more irresponsible, more individualistic. 



In summary, Victoria teachers seem to have focused upon the "UCR professor' 
or "education department" as the actual origin of the conflicts they were 
experiencing. Jackson teachers, on the other hand, still seem to have had 
fewer negative feelings about UCR, most retaining the commonly accepted view 
of the university as a source of expertise. Student teachers at both schools 
viewed UCR as an agent of change but were keenly aware of the problems inherent 
in asking school people to participate in dialogues with inexperienced student 

teachers. 

Program Ef fectiveness 

Several items were analyzed as measures of program effect upon participants. 
Workshops, seminars and site visit themes were examined and related to classroom 
innovations and participant reports of interest in, and ratings of, presented 
programs. 

Workshops and Site Visits 

Victoria staff attendance. At Victoria workshops and seminars (listed 
in Appendix C) were variably received depending upon the particular individual 
giving the workshop. These teachers attended a total of twelve times, or an 
average of one workshop per teacher. Dr. Howard Adelman, a clinical psychologist 
focusing on special education received the best attendance (four) and was rated 
"average" by those attending. Two teachers managed to attend four of the eight 
workshops. On the June questionnaire, five teachers commented about the organi- 
zation of * the workshops, two saying they were "too late," one that they were 
"not properly spaced," and two that they were "changed or cance 1 1 ed" too often. 

Victoria st udent teacher attendance . Students in general were faithful in 
attending seminars and workshops. Student teacher ratings appear in Append ix H. 
Again, students appear to prefer programs by practicing elementary school teachers 
Victoria students also rated the orientation sessions highly and several made 
specific mention of the usefulness of the "Mathematics for the Disadvantaged" 
series offered only at Victoria School by Dr. Chalmers and sponsored by the 
school staff. 

■ lackson staf f attendance . At Jackson, workshops were either well attended 
or ignored. ” Four teachers attended four or more of the sessions. The four 
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. attended bv six or more persons were given by Bob Prutsman, a Cathedral 

City teacher who employs a "Creative Dramatics" approach in the classroom; Jeanne 
Crver a university supervisor and demonstration teacher specializing in Indi- 
vidua! ized°Educat ion";^Dr. Manuel Ramirez, a UCR psychologist specializing m 
Mexican-Amer ican education; and Dr. Adelman. 

larkson student teac her attendance . Student teacher favorites were similar 
to the - coope rat i ng "teachers 1 with the addition that students rated many of their 
I nar headers highly. The relatively low ratings of Assistant Superintendent 
Gabriel 1 ^ tat ^should probably be attributed to the fact that none of the student 
teachers had been offered contracts by the Riverside District at the time the 
questionnaire was filled out. In general, the comments given by the students 
relayed the notion that they liked those presentations which were really helpful 

in the classroom. 

Innovations in the Classroom 

To assess changes actually made in classrooms, students were asked: 

List any innovations you made in your classroom and 
describe the reception they received from the regular 
teachers: 

In your next job, do you plan to adopt any of the inno - 
vations you worked on with your supervising teachers? 

Teachers, in turn were asked: 

As a result of your guidance, what improvements and 
changes did your student teacher (s) make in his (her) 
classroom performance? 

Do you plan to adopt any of the innovations you worked on 
with your student teacher(s)? 

Victoria staff reponse. Of the nine Victoria teachers responding to the 
"student improv^^t" question, seven gave answers relating to the students learn- 
ina to discipline, control, organize and plan. The three remaining teachers made 
comments about increasing the student's "confidence," helping her to become more 
"relaxed" and "creative." Five of the seven teachers responding to the "innovati 
Question qave positive responses. However, only three teachers gave specifics, 
one saying she would continue her student teacher's program on Greek mythology, 
one that she 1 iked -the' "postoffice idea" and one that she would keep the 'reading 
, nH math centers," the "journals started by the student teacher, and some 
Prutsman techniques." Thus only one Victoria teacher reports actual changes in 
educat i ona 1 methodo 1 ogy . 

V irtor ia student teacher response . At Victoria all. of the students responded 
to these questions affirmatively, each saying they were able to make some innova- 
tions and planned to use them in their next jobs. The most often mentioned innova- 
tions involved individualizing instruction, five mentioning using "personalized 
readinc "four "learning centers" and others "creative dramatics or creative 

writlna " Three mentioned innovations involving ethnic materials and three 

mentioned changes In; discipline methods. In general, the emphasis was on providing 
^program suitable to the individual child ,n the classroom. 
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Jackson staff responses. At Jackson, eight of the twelve teachers responding 
mentioned positive improvements such as rapport with pupils, lesson planning, 
classroom management, etc., in the behavior of the student teachers. One had ^ 
no comment and three made negative remarks, such as she learned what not to do, 
or there was "no change" during the quarter, etc. In answer to the '"novations 
item three Jackson teachers said there were no innovations made other than what . 
might have been done with an interested parent, aide, or regular student teacher 
or simply, "we worked out no new innovations." Two gave a simple yes. However, 
seven mentioned specific techniques such as use of food in teaching (1), the 
Prutsman techniques (l), and individualized reading program (4), and learning 

centers" (2) . 

Jackson stud ent teacher responses . At Jackson, ten of the eleven students 
mentioned "innovations" involving individualization, with five mentioning tha. 
they "had centers." Nine of the eleven mentioned they had no help from their 
teachers in experimenting with the innovations. In general, Jackson students 
felt the cooperating teachers'had expressed negative feelings regarding their 

"innovations." 

Summary of "i nnovations ." There seems to have been relatively more reporting 
of innovations at Jackson than at Victoria. Emphasis at Victoria evidently was 
more on instilling abi 1 i ty to control children rather than on innovations in the 

classroom. 
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Overview of the Response Process 



To summarize, the actual "response process" in the two schools seeme 
lo follow diverse paths contingent upon initial attitudes of-.adm in istrators, 
teachers and student teachers, interactions involving Lab School statt 
members with the various groups, and finally the role interpretations made 
by various participants. 

It is undoubted that the actual assignment of student teachers by 
reason of their observed personalities had an interactive effect upon the 
initial att'tuSes in the schools. Thus, the less "radical" students were 
Dlaced at Victoria where teachers already viewed students in limited 
subservient roles . The control exercised by staff, coupled with the Presence 
of non-dominant student personal ities resulted in the containment of student, 
action of whatever type. While there were minor skirmishes at Victoria, 
such as the "infamous pant-suit war," no serious problems arose requiring 
extreme action in the view of participants. All students who began the 
program completed it with the exception of one high-potential candidate 
who left early for family reasons . j It is the consensus that the Victoria 
student teachers received a sound training. 

At Jackson, however, conflicts "in educational philosophy arose; three 
students who had very basic questions to ask society in general about the 
school as both a model and perpetuator of structured, author i tar lan society 
decided that teaching in public schools may not be the best occupational 
choice for them at this time. That teachers and staff were not attuned 
to the needs of all children was the contention of some of the Jackson . 
students. These feelings eventual ly culminated in these students relaying 
some of their program concerns to the Superintendent. Theresas no ma i- 
cious intent in their actions, simply a deep concern about the discrepancy 
between Title IV program goals and actual public school practice. J? o * e e 
opinion of these students, a m i nor i ty ch 1 1 d should be al lowed to exp lor 
the predominant Anglo culture using the learning styles, language and 
behavior patterns he brings with him to the classroom. These studen s 
felt that in many ways the T i 1 1 e , I V program had not fully exploited 
opportunities to relay all that is known regarding these problems to 
teachers and staff. The students also felt that school people were, 
in a few instances, not in basic agreement with program goals; some 
teachers, they said, still felt that the major goal of school . ng is. to 
assimilate children into the predominant culture. Teaching practices, 
they contended, mey favor the bright Anglo child to the del tr «nt or di . 1- 
dren with distinctively different learning styles and values. However, 

observation and questionnaire responses show a 9 [' e ^ er ° jackson 

practice at Jackson than at Victoria. It is probable then, that Jackson 

students underestimated the abilities of the Jackson staff, ® “ 

number of convinced ass im i 1 a t ion i sts at Jackson seems relative C _ 
us . The teachers involved with Title IV were m general , 9 ^petent 

and willing workers. It is possible that the students, in . , . ’ 

were reacting to the behavior of a very few staff jnembers who did not give 
them the breadth of opportunity to make changes that they soug , . 
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Do Teachers "Want Title IV Back?" 



At both schools the number of teachers who showed consistent anti- 
proqram att i tudes were few. However, it is probably impossible to separate 
those who were disappointed in program activities from those who were simply 
not interested in furthering Title IV goals. The teachers were asked, on 
the f i na 1 June questionnaire: 

As far as you personally are concerned, your feelings 
about having Title IV student teachers in your school 
next year could be said to be: 



At Victoria the eleven respondents checked these points: 



z_Z. 

Very 

Negative 



/ iZz / 



/./,/i/ /,/V _uZjZjZi 



Don 1 1 care 
either way 



(Mean =4.1) 



Wou Id like 
to have them 
very much 



At Victoria, the three very low ratings were made by teachers who seemed 
to feel the program had "imposed too much from outside" and didn't like the 
fact that there was "no way to enforce the student teachers ' ob 1 i gat ions . " 

One of these teachers said the students were "great full-time tutors," but 
were "too often absent from the classroom." Negative responses to this item 
atT Victoria focused on failure of Title IV to recognize Victor ia as already 
an excellent place to train children, or on the necessity for the periodic 
absences of the students for workshops, seminars, and so forth. The majority 
respondents, however, would evidently accept the program a second year. 



At Jackson, however, negative responses were more common: 

A ZiZjZ L uZjZjZ- L /./ L L <Z. 

Very 

Negative 



/ 



Don't care 
either way 



Woul d like 
to have them 
very much 



That Title IV had program problems related to staff conflicts is clear: 
one of the two highest ratings came from teachers leaving the school. The 
meaning of the negative ratings were diverse. One negative rating was from 
a teacher who said: ( 

The few really sincere good students could just as easily have been 
a part of the regular student teacher program. 

Another, reflecting feelings of hurt at being "rejected" by the students 
said:' - . 

The student teachers become in "charge" of the program. They 
had demands which were met by the Lab School staff. There 




was no respect for (staff member), very little discipline; 
they couldn't adhere to school rules, and lack of pro- 
fessionalism on their part. 



Thus negativism at Jackson may be less based on rejection of program 
qoals than on the particular experience of last year. That Jackson teache 
will respond to a well-planned program we do not doubt: that strategy an ^ 

tactics neetd to be consonant with creating feelings of self-confidence ana 
worth in all participants is paramount. Student teachers in turn need to 
feel they have a soundly conceived role. A Jackson student says: 



Coming cold into the program with virtually no background 
1 did not feel knowledgeable or confident enough to start 
introducing "innovation" into the classroom. 1 received 
absolutely no direction from anyone, yet I was expected to 
just go in and innovate. What an absurd assumption! . If the 
student teachers are expected to go into a class to innovate 
they should be given the background and skills for doing so. 
The (cooperating) teachers should also want this, not meeting 
such attempts with passive acceptance or resistance but with 
enthusiasm, support and he_lj 3p 















RECOMMENDATIONS 



This section will attempt to project recommendations which will faci.l- 
irate next year's program. An introductory rationale is given before each 
1 L ^ JL n <-»r QPts of recommendations. The recommendations are addressed 

t^three major program areas: teacher inservice, communication and structure. 

The Teacher and School Desegregation 



Title IV programs were funded with the assumption that the "shifting 
and mixing of bodies" fulfilled merely the mechanical requirements of 
desegregation. The process beyond that point requires important changes 
in curriculum, school organization, community relations, and, most impor- 
tantly in teacher behavior. In the two schools which participated in this 
orolect Jhe teachers were a central element in all of the program's goals 
and activities. While the evaluation clearly indicates that numerous other 
variables interact in the process of school change, ,t also verifies that 
the major task of accomplishing that change rests with the classroom teacher. 
Annectoda 1 records, private conversations and other mformal assessment 
indicate the importance of the teacher as a change agent. 

The basic questions this project raised about race, ethnicity, social 
class and achievement in a desegregated school setting evoked 
of responses from teachers. These responses in many instances were emo- 
tiona and value-laden because of the present social context of the schools 

s e conflict and emotional distance between the staff and participants 
was inevitable. The purpose and intent of these dialogues was to examine 
the changing social context of the school to determine whether we as edu- 
cators were keeping pace with the appropriate value, attitude and behavioral 

accommodations. 

Specific Recommendat ions 



While a few teachers seem to be actively responding to the needs of 
ethnically different children, the personal introspective and accommodative 
process involving the readjustment of values, attitudes and behavior seems 
?o be seriously lacking in some. It is with this process of personal change 
that Title IV can have some impact. Therefore it is recommended that: 

1 Each Title IV school shoul d provide specif ied allotments of time 
* be set aside on a continuing basis for small group meetings to 
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be «U tended by the appropriate Title IV staff members, Riverside 
Unified School District personnel and classroom teachers at the 
participating schools. 

It is difficult to have impact upon teacher behavior if the inservice 
activity is "hit and miss." It is also difficult to constructively channel 
tension created by frustration and failure if inservice activities are not 
steady, ongoing and reinforcing to the innovators on a school staff. These 
meetings are crucial also because they can provide the atmosphere in which 
teachers develop skills to match their commitment to problem solving. 



The content of many certification courses for student teachers do not 
adequately prepare the new teachers to identify school desegregation pro- 
blems nor develop the skills necessary to teaching in a multi-ethnic setting. 
Th crefore it is recommended that: 

2. UCR and other teacher training institutions should provide 
the appropriate content material and experiences to develop 
specialized teaching skills for the multi-ethnic desegregated 
classroom. - r 



Developing new skills in teachers to solve problems of school deseg- 
regation is a new topic for many people. Direct observation of the project 
in its day-to-day functioning provides the surest means of familiarizing 
concerned persons. Because of the inservice and preservice aspects of the 
program it is important that the Riverside Unified School District Admin- 
istrative personnel have a thorough knowledge of the Title IV program. 
Therefore it is recommended that: 



Representatives from the Department of Instruction and the 
Personnel Division of the central a dm inistrative staff 
should make periodic site visits to the project on a 
continuing basis during the 1971-72 school year. 



The Laboratory School-Teacher Education Module staff is presently involved 
in collecting a wide variety of curricular materials, books and manuscripts on 
multi-ethnic education. These materials deserve circulation to every teacher 
in the Riverside Unified School District. Thus, it is recommended that either: 



4. Jackson or Victoria School be formally designated as a multi- 
ethnic curricul um center with s pace all oca ted for hous i ng the 
Laboratory School materials and a time allocated for district- 
wide use (circulation) of the materials. 



Communications 

The 1970-71 evaluation data verify that faculty communications among 
all interested groups to a degree hampered module activities. The first 
recommendation above hopefully will provide the structure for improved 
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teacher-UCR-T i tie IV communications. The third recommendation describes 
the means for improved communications between Title IV and Riverside Unified 
District Central Administrative staff. The addition of an assistant director 
will also facilitate improved communications. Therefore, it is recommended 
that: 

5. The assistant director will organize meetings twice a month 
with interested faculty and parents of Jackson and Victoria 
Schools. These meetings initially will serve as planning 
meetings for community involvement. The latter meetings may 

r provide the time for implementation of planned activities. 

During the past year the Steering Committee for the Title IV project 
had some difficulties with regular meeting times and recruiting of parti- 
cipants. This committee can be an invaluable communication link. There- 
fore, it is recommended that: 

6. The Steering Committee should meet monthly to react to progress 

reports from the Laboratory School staff and offer assistance 
in program development and policy procedures. The composition 
of that committee should include: the Dean, School of Education, 

UCR; a representative with an interest in instruction and curri- 
culum development from the administrative staff of the Riverside 
Unified School District; the Administrative Coordinator of WRSDP; 
a parent from each participating school and one faculty member 
from UCR. 



Program Structure 

The evaluation data also reveal that program participants, especially 
teachers and students, needed specifics of program organization in printed 
form. A pilot program may have initial difficulties in responding to such 
requests. However, the past year's experiences have resulted in the develop- 
ment of the program organization shown in Table 8. The recommended program 
structure for 1 97 1 — 7 2 was developed by assimilating suggestions from both the 
Student Teachers' Position Paper ', developed during their evaluation sessions 
and from cooperating teachers' questionnaire statements and communications. 



Fa 1 1 Quarter 

This time should be used by student teacher and cooperating teacher 
as a period of "getting to know each other." The activities which provide 
the atmosphere will be: a three-hour weekly teaching assistant assignment, 

periodic meeting throughout the quarter with the director and meetings with 
cooperating teachers to develop competencies in multi-ethnic education. 



^Copies may be obtained from Western Regional School Desegregation 
Projects offices, 2101 Watkins Hall, University of California, Riverside. 
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TABLE 8 



RECOMMENDED PROGRAM SCHEDULE FOR TITLE IV TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAM, 1971-72 





— 

Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Fr i day 






Fall 


Qua r te r 






Morn i ng 


One 3“hour 
teach i ng 
assistant 
ass i gnmen t 
UCR supvr. 


Academ i c 
Semi na r 
for 

Student 
teache rs 


Academ ic 
Sem i na r 
for 

Student 
teache rs 






Ea r 1 y 
Afternoon 


Begin c 
multi 


urriculum unit with 
-ethnic emphas i S 






La te 

Af te rnoon 


Mul t i -et hn i c 
sem i na r : 
coope ra t i ng 
& S t uden t 
teache rs a 






Manda to r y 
meet i ng : 
coopera t i ng 
with student 
teache rs 




Winter Quarter 




Morn i ng 


Observat i on 
of student 
teachers & 
con fe rence 
with UCR 
supervi sor 


Student te< 
with o 

UCR superviso 
Student teachi 
meeting 
(b i -monthly) 


acher assignmei 
ooperating tea* 

r- 
e rs 


n t, in class 
cher 

UCR supvr. - 
coope rating 

f ^ Li C 




Early 
Af te rnoon 






meeting 

(b i -mon th 1 y ) 

Cooporat i ng 
teachers- 




Late 

Af te rnoon 


One-hour 
planning 
time: stu- 
den ts with 
the i r coop- 
erat i ng 
teachers 




Academ i c 
Seminar for 
s tudent 
teachers 


student 

teachers 
. . a 
meet i ng 

.(bi-monthly)' 






Spring Quarter 


-*■ * 


Student teacher teams:' Develop, present multi-ethnic 

materials, make site visits, 
develop remain ing competencies 



Teacher substitute required. 

^One ten-week assignment, with students in class four days per week during 
£ this quarted: eleventh week; UCR evaluation. 

EMC . . [ r . 2 



W inter Quarter 



Full-time classroom involvement of the student teachers at this point 
hopefully will solve many of last year's organizational and "matching" 
problems. This quarter also provides a time for inservice workshops and 

community involvement in the program. 

-_L:j 



Spr i ng Quarter 

This quarter will provide the time and help for developing a wide 
range of short-term multi-ethnic curricular units in all subject areas. 
The students will be invited back by cooperating teachers and others to 
test units out in their classrooms and the students will leave duplicated 
sets of materials with the classroom teacher. This quarter also provides 
the time for continuing inservice workshops and community involvement. 
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APPENDIX A 



RECENT RANKS OF RIVERSIDE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ON SIX FACTORS 
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APPENDIX A, Continued 
References for School Profiles 



5- 



Size of school: Ethnic Distribution by Number arid Perce nt ,n 1 EI ? en . ta ^ 

Schools, Department of Research and Evaluation, Kwers.de Unified bcnooi 

District, November 5, 1970. 

Stability: Calculated from Riverside Unified School District Data as 1002 

minus sum of per cent pupils entering school from within or from outside 
ds^rictpiusper cent leaving school to go to within district schools or to 
leave the district. Data from year 1369-70, Department of Research and 
Evaluation. 

. • a...,,. 1Q70* Socio~economi c Data Based on Major Occupational 

Groups? C °Department U of Research Eva, nation, Riverside UlJied ucWi 
District, March, 1970. 

District. 

Median sixth grade battery score (reading, language and arithmetic), Compre- 
hensive Tests of Basic Skills, reference as in 4 above. 



6. As i n 1 above. 
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APPENDIX B 



LABORATORY SCHOOL-TEACHER EDUCATION MODULE 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 



September 



October 



November 



0 




APPENDIX 3 

LABORATORY SCHOOL-TEACHER EDUCATION MODULE 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 



- 1— Program introduction: Victoria staff (Dr. Deslonde). 

2 — program introduction: Jackson staff (Dr. Deslonde). 

11 — Program introduction: Jackson PTA Board. 

16— Brief introduction: Community Action Group, Casa Blanca 

(Dr. Deslonde). 



1 7 — Brief introduction: East Side Settlement House. 

— program introduction: Victoria PTA (Dr. Deslonde). 

25-27 — Director attends NAACP Annual State Conference, Monterey. 

29 - 0 ctober 5— School staff s' "buzz sessions" for Victoria, Jackson 
at UCR. 



5 — Education 107, 
Victoria School 



"The School in the Social Order" held at 
course continues through December. 



6— Education 107, "The School in the Social 
Jackson School, course continues through 



Order" held 

December. 



at 



6 — Site visit: Mr. A1 Fain, 

and Victoria Schools. 



HEW Program Officer visits Jackson 



10 — Lab School staff and several cooperating teachers attend 
UCX course on cross-age teaching* 

14— Lab School staff visits Castle View School, Riverside. 

15— Lab School staff visits Longfellow School, Riverside. 

21 — parent meeting, Casa Blanca, (Dr. Deslonde and staff). 

22— Brief introduction: "Brown Baggers," Eastside Settlement 

House, (Dr. Deslonde and staff). 



3— Site visit: Mr. Ray Berry, Superintendent of Riverside 

Schools, visits both Jackson and Victoria Schools. 

5-Steering Coranittee: project review and planning for pre- 

service program. 

12 -Lab School staff and teachers visit "36th Street School," 
Adelman-Fryer project , » ter sonal i zed Reading. 
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November 



15 — Quarterly Progress Report submitted. 

1 9 - -Lab School staff visits Rancho Vista "School Without Failure' 
William Glasser method school. 

20 - -Perris Title IV staff consults with Lab School. 

22--Student Tc^acher Planning Committee, Victoria School. 

2k — Jackson teacher meeting. Dr. Deslonde and staff: student 

teacher program. 

2k — Jackson PTA Board, meeting with Dr. Deslonde and staff on 
Lab School program, student teacher program. 

29 — Director attends California Council on Teacher Education, 
Yosemite. 

30 — PTA Board, Victoria School: Lab School staff introduce 

student teacher program. 

December - 1--Student Teacher Planning Committee, Victoria School, plan 

submitted to Steering Committee. 

2 — —Student Teacher Planning Committee, Jackson School . 

2 - -steer i ng Coinnittee: Title IV director search. Steering 

Comm i t tee makeup, student teacher program. 

7 — Lab School staff visits Mad i son School , Riverside. 

8 — Lab School staff visits Perris Title IV program. 

8 — Lab School staff visits Palm School, Riverside. 

9 — Student Teacher Planning Committee, Jackson School. 

10 — Student Teacher Program discussion: entire Victoria staff, 

(Dr. Deslonde and Lab School staff). 

10 — Student Teacher Program: speech and discussion with Victor 

parents, (Dr. Deslonde and Lab School staff). 

1V-UCR student meeting: introducing Student Teacher Training 

Program (Dr. Deslonde, Mrs. Patricia Dahms, Mrs. Pauline 
Morrow, Mr. Robert Valencik). 

^--Community meeting: Victoria parents at Lincoln Park, East - 

side. Riverside, (Dr. Deslonde and staff). 

17 — UCR student meeting: requirements for participation, (Dr. 

Balow, Dr. Hendrick, Dr. Deslonde). 
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December 



January 
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18 — UCR student meeting: final sign-up for student teacher 

program. 

2i_6 — Student teacher orientation: Dean Merle Borrowman, Dr. 

Mabel Purl, Mr. Valencik, Mrs. Zoe Brown, Mr. Jack Nelson, 

Mr. Mike Cunningham, Dr. Jane Mercer, Dr. Lulamae Clemons, 

Dr. Hendrick, Dr. Balow, Dr. Richard Roessler. 

7--Student teachers, Lab School staff visit community leaders 
at their facilities: Mr. Jesse Yberra, Eastside Community 

Settlement; Mr. DeVonne Armstrong and Mr. Henry Holbrook, 

Urban League; Mr. George Williams, Job Opportun , t les Counc . 1 ; 
Mr. Nolan Lockett, Youth Coordinator's Office; Mrs. McCoy, 
Bordwel 1 Park Preschool; Mr. Fred Coughlin, Casa Blanca 
Spec i a 1 School . 

1 1— Executive Committee meeting, Mrs. Emma McFarlin, HEW Program 
Officer visits. 

11— Site visit: Mrs. McFarlin visits Jackson and Victoria Schools 

13 site visit Mr. Ray Berry visits Jackson and Victoria Schools. 

13__Steering Committee: Minority representation in schools, 

student teacher program. 

15— Student teachers and Lab School staff visit Riverside Uni fied 
School District offices: (Mr. Bailey and Mr. Paynter). 

]6__yitl e |V Site visit: Mr. John Thorslev, Compliance Officer, 

HEW. 

!9 — Cooperating teacher meet i ng , (Dr. Deslonde and staff at 
Jackson School). 

20 — Title IV Site visit: Mr. Theron Johnson, Chief , Northern and 

Western Division of Equal Educational Opportunities. 

20— Cooperat i ng teacher meeting, Dr. Deslonde and staff, Victoria 
School . 



21 — Executive Committee meeting. 



27-Consultation: Mr. Joseph Simas and Rev. Harold cl ^ke °f the 

Hanford, California, Title IV project to meet ^r-Berry, Dr. 
Purl, Dr. Roessler, Mr. Leon Shockley, principa , 

School. Riverside. 




28— Ti t le IV site visit: the Californ 

Mr. Hank Arredondo, Department of 
^Eleanor Blumberg, and others. 



ia Integrated Task Force, 
Education, State of Arizona 
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29 — Title IV site visit: Mr. Ralph Kiff, 

Specialist, Region IX, HEW. 



Educational Program 
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February 



March 



Apr i 1 
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3 — steering Corrmittee: recommendations and progress of student 

teacher program held at Victoria School. 

3 _c__ D i rector attends American Educational Research Association, 

New York (Paper by Dr. Deslonde on Components of Racial Conflict; 

8»g_10--Ti tie IV Teacher Training Conference, San Francisco: 
paper by Dr. Deslonde on Lab School Program, Riverside. 

11 — Executive Committee meeting and Title IV site visit: Mr. 

Robles and Mr. Thorslev of the regional office. 

18 — Executive Comm i t tee meet i ng : fiscal projection, activity 

report and refunding proposal . 

23 — parent tutorial communi ty meet i ng , Bordwel 1 Park, Dr. 

Deslonde and staff, several Victoria teachers.. 

2^-25 — Regional Dissemination Conference, Lake Arrowhead: 

representatives from HEW, various state education agencies 
Title IV staff. Topics: role functions, problem solving 

and coordination of activities. 

5 — Executive Committee: proposed Lab School staffing pattern. 



2 Title IV staff meeting: assessment interim reports, pros- 

pectus for continuing funds. 

15__ | nS ervice program introduction: Jackson staff, (Dr. Deslonde). 

15 -Consultation: Miss Gwen Collier, of the Monrovia California 

School District to visit the two laboratory schools and consu 
with Dr. Deslonde and staff. 

17 — Inservice program introduction; Victoria staff, (Dr, Deslonde). 

17-Executive Committee and site visit: Mr. Robles and Mr. Thorslev: 

consultant request handling, feasibility sub purchase contracts, 
discussion refunding proposal* 

22-April 2 -Questionnaires administered and collected for Lab School 
program. Observations of student teachers made. 

29-Lab School master teacher visits Prutsman "Creative Dramatics" 
school class. 

9 n--Si te visit- Dr. Deslonde and Dr. Elisabeth Flach present- 

resume of student teacher program to Mr. Robles, Dr. Clemens, 

and Mr. Banda. 

21 - 23 — Annual Title IV Community Liaison Conference, °akhurst, 
California, directed by Mr. Pete Delacruz, Merced School Dis 
trict. Paper by Dr. Deslonde on Lab School Program. 
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April 



May 



June 



26 -Executive Committee meeting: Planning for |es 

site visit May k , plus coord. nation of Title IV activit.es. 

28- 30 Dissemination Lab School Program at Cai iforni® Educational 

Research Association annual meeting, San Diego, paper by Dr 
Deslonde on racial conflict, paper by Dr. Flach on Lab School. 

29 — parent tutorial Community meeting Victoria home (Dr. Deslonde 
and staff) . 

1,-Site visit: Review Committee of HEW Program Off: leers. Region 

IX Mr. Robles, Mr. Fain, Mr. Lorenzo, Mr. Kiff, and Mr. Pies 
Griffin, California Department of Education. 

15-All modules presented program resumes. Director attends 
annual state NAACP conference, Los Angeles. 

18— Site visit: Title IV staff members from Portland, Mrs. Edna 

Basket, Mrs. Chavez and Miss Pam Root. 

19 __ Lab School master teacher visits Fountain Valley "Open 
school . 

25 — Lab School evaluation session Jackson School cooperating teachers 
master teacher and principal. 

!- 3 — Arrowhead Title IV Dissemination Module Annual Conference: 
guidelines for ESAQ.1E funding, review of legal ^JJeseqre ga- 

gar„ 

Di strict. 

7- iq— Student Teacher Evaluation Conference: final questionnaire, 

7 discuss?™ Ind preparation of position paper on student teaching 

experience. 

8 — Evaluative conference: Lab School with staff of Victoria School 

8 - 17 -Administration and collection of f inal quest ionna i res for 
Lab School program. 

10-Consultation: Dr. Deslonde to Clark County School District, 

Las Vegas, Nevada. . 

1A — Evaluative Conference: Lab School staff with staff of Jackson 

School . 

, 5 -Dissemination: Lab School staff to Victoria PTA Board: Pre- 

sentation and discussion. 
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June 



15 — Dissemination and evaluation session: student teachers for 

UCR Department of Education. 

17— Site visit: USOE Review Committee: Mr. Ed Sullivan, Mr. 

James Lake, Division of Equal Educational Opportunities, and 
Mr. Royce Derks, Illinois Department of Education. 

1 8— Prel imi nary report session: Dr. Deslonde and Dr. Flach with 

Mr. Berry. 

21 — Consultation: Dr. Deslonde and staff by Clark County School 

District, Las Vegas, Nevada, Riverside Title IV offices. 

20 — Year end reports: HEW, Riverside Unified School District. 
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APPENDIX D 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, RIVERSIDE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR GROUP MEETINGS WITH TITLE IV 

STUDENT TEACHERS 
(Patricia Dahms) 



Date 




Place 


January 


18 


Victoria 


January 


20 


Jackson 


February 


1 


Jackson 


February 


4 


Victoria 



Discussion topics 

Plans for university supervision 

Plans for university supervision 

Reading Methods; lecture and discussion 

Overview of student teaching assignment 
Lesson planning: student responsibilities 

Role of student teacher, classroom teacher, 
master teacher and university supervisor 



February 5 



(all student Orientation for student teachers 

teachers) 

5383 Gfeenbrier 
Drive 



February 18 Victoria 

February 22 Jackson 



March 5 
March 8 
March 12 

March 12 
March 15 

March 19 



Victoria 

Jackson 

Victoria 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Victoria 



Classroom management, pupil behavior, discipline 

Overview of student teaching assignment 
Lesson planning, student responsibilities 
Role of student teachers, classroom teacher, 
master teacher and university supervisor 

Reading Methods: Lecture and discussion 

Classroom management, pupil behavior, discipline 

Interviewing for teaching position 
Student teacher evaluation 
Sel f-evaluation 

Social - students and teachers (Dahms 1 home) 

Interviewing for teaching positions 
Student teacher evaluation 
Self-evaluation 

Orientation for second student teaching 
Lesson plans, teaching responsibilities 
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March 


22 


Jackson 


March 


26 


Victoria 


March 


29 


Jackson 


April 


2 


Victoria 



Orientation for second student teaching 

assignment . 

Lesson plans, teaching responsibilities 

Long range planning 

Suggestions for getting started in teaching 
position in fall 

Suggestions for getting started in teaching 
position in fall 
Meeting individual differences 
Independent resource centers 

Meeting individual differences 
Independent resource centers 
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Date 

January 18 
January 20 
January 26 

February 8 
February $ 

February 
March 11 
March 11 

March 24 

March 26 

April 7 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, RIVERSIDE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR GROUP MEETINGS WITH CLASSROOM 
SUPERVISING TEACHERS 
(Patricia Dahms) 



p] ace Discussion topic 

Victoria Plans for university supervision 



Jackson 

Victoria 



Victoria 



Jackson 



Plans for university supervision 

Overview of student teaching assignment 
lesson planning; student responsibilities, 
role of student teacher, classroom teacher, 
master teacher, and university supervisor 

Observation and evaluation of student teacher 
Helping student with self-evaluation 
Analyzing teaching act 

Overview of student teaching assignment . 
Lesson planning: student responsibilities 

Role of student teachers, classroom teacher, 
master teacher, and university supervisor 



Victoria Types of student teacher evaluation 
Procedures, Conference 

Victoria Role of classroom teacher in student teacher 
evaluation 

Jackson Observation and evaluation of student teacher 

Helping student with self-evaluation 
Analyzing teaching act 

Victoria Orientation for second student teaching assignment 
Lesson plans 

Teaching responsibilities 

Jackson Orientation for second student teaching assignment 

Lesson plans . # 

Teaching responsibilities 



Victoria Student teacher evaluation Spring quarter 
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APPENDIX F 



SITE VISITS AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS ATTENDED BY CERTIFICATED 
AND STUDENT TEACHERS IN TWO TITLE IV SCHOOLS 



October 10 
November 12 
November 19 
January 28 

March 25 
March 29 

April 8 

May 13 



V ictor i a School 

Mrs. Rhoades: Workshops in cross-age teaching, Lippett program, 

UCX 

Mrs. Seamount: 36th Street School, Los Angeles, Adelman-Fryer 

project, "Personalized Reading Us) 

Mrs. Humphreys: Rancho Vista School, Palos Verdes , a Wi 11 iam 

Glasser "School Without Failure" Us) 

Miss Haller, Mrs. Graziano, Mrs. Shen: Sherman Oaks Elementary 

School in Sherman Oaks, program based on the con- 
cept of the British "Enfant Schools" 

Mr , Rhoades Mrs. Wilson: Longfel low School , Riverside, Ti tie 

Mrs. RhOades, " r ^, lntervent1on y Room n with Mrs . Dor is Mac Cartney 

Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Morrow and 11 student teachers: Cathedral City 

School, Bob Prutsman's "Creative Dramatics class 

(Is) 

Hr. Cline, Mrs. Gait, Mrs. Graziano: Collett School, A lvord Dis- 

trict, "Prolexia" program; Washington School, 
Riverside, contract system for upper-grade children 

Miss Porter and 13 student teachers: Workshop in SEED Mathematics 

Program, UCR by Mr. Bruce Chalmers Us) 



October 10 
January 28 



i 


March 






?: 

li 

c 


Note: 


l 




:! 

j 




■J 





Jackson School 

Miss Miller: Workshops in cross-age teaching, Lippett program, UCX 

Mrs. Yeager, Mrs. Damron: Sherman Oaks Elementary School ^Sherman 

Oaks, program based on concept of the British 
"Enfant Schools" 

, , .. .. Tnmiin Miss Eq 1 y : Sherman Oaks (3s) 

11 Mrs. Haga , Mrs. Tomlin, hiss tyiy 

. , . . aA frnm lists of substitute requests, interviews 

This is a partial list garnered ^ C ol personnel. Complete lists of site 
with Title IV participants an . n to jjtle IV personnel this year, 

visit dates and locations were not . 9 visit is given in paren- 

The number of substitutes requested the day of the visit g 

theses. 
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March 18 
May 13 
May 19 

May 20 
May 20 
May 26 

May 27 
May 27 

June 1 
June 11 



Mrs. Aired, Mrs. McNeill, Mrs. Hatch, Mrs. Spivey, Mr. Streeter 
Miss Drozewski, Miss Clark: Sherman Oaks (7s) 



Mrs. 

(Is) 

Mrs. 



Spivey, Mrs. Cook: Emerson and Longfellow Schools, Riverside 



Fleming, Mrs. 
School , 
Read i ng 



Scott, Mrs. Yeager, Mrs. Damron: 36th Street 

Los Angeles, Adelman-Fryer Project /'Personalize 
1 (2s) 



Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Valencik: 
"informal" school 



Fountain Valley, California, 
(Is) 



an open, 



Mrs. 



Aired, Mrs. Spivey, Miss Tweten: Bonny Oehl School, Highland, 

California, an "open" school (Is) 



Mrs. 



McGowen , Miss Miller, Mrs. Fleming, Miss Kelly, Mrs. 
Wilmington Park Elementary School in Wilmington 
an "open" school (2s) 



Way : 
Park, 



Mrs. Spivey: Bonny Oehl School, Highland, CaKfornia (Is) 



Mrs. Yeager, Mrs. Damron: 
the "Bilingual 
up) 



Cucamonga Elementary School, Cucamonga, 
- Bi cultural Program" (Ramirez follow- 



Miss Miller, Mr. Streeter, Miss 
"Creative Dramatics" 



Kelly, Mrs. 
(2s) 



Way : 



Bob Prutsman's 



Miss Abrams, Miss Clark, 
Mrs. Shannon: Cathedral 

(6s) 



Miss Eakin, Mrs. McNeill, Mrs. Huber, _ 
City, Bob Prutsman's "Creative Dramatics 



O 

ERIC 
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QUESTIONNAIRES AND RATING SHEETS 
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Introductory Questionnaire 



This is an open-ended questionnaire. Listed below ’ 

comen^on'any^o^all'^o^the ° Plnl0 " S ' 

recommendations, anecdotal remarks, etc. are app p 



Jim Deslonde 



I. General Concerns: 

A. Research - 



B. Evaluation 



C. Discipline - 



D. Integrated Schools - 



107 



E. Busing - 



F. Interracial relationships (Faculty-child, Child-child, Faculty- 

parent, etc.) - 

G. UCR Program - 

H. UCR Students - 

I. Academic courses (suggestions for Jackson school faculty) 

II. School: 

A. Classroom-Instructional: 

Primary- 




B. Playground 



Upper 
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C. Gifted Program - 



D. Ungraded Program 



E; Speech Therapist - 



F. Psychological Services - 



6. Health Program - 



H. After School extra-curricular 



III. Groups: 

A. Faculty-Staff-Aides - 
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B. PTA - 



C. Communities - 

1. Casa Blanca - 

2. East Side - 

3. Jackson School - 

D. School Volunteers - 



E. Extra-curricular Personnel - 



F. Cafeterial Staff - 



G. Custodial Staff - 
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H. Bus Drivers - 



IV. Miscellaneous - 



i 

I 



i 



; ■ i 
! 




Ill 
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TITLE IV 



GENERAL PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 
SCHOOL STAFF 

March, 1971 



Please finish the following sentences. 



1. My initial reaction when I first heard the Title IV Student 
Teacher Program described was: 



/ 

/ 

2. My feelings about the program at present are: 



If the University has the program next year I would suggest 



a. 



b. 



c. 



For the remainder of the year 



would like to see: 



O 

ERIC 




4 . 



5 . 



Right now the university has several ways of having credential 
candidates obtain teaching experience. As best you can try to assess 
the strengths and weaknesses of the "master teacher model" (having 
Pauline Morrow or Bob Valencik in addition to the UCR supervisor) as 
compared to the regular student teacher program or the intern program. 

Try to make the assessment without regard to the particular personalities 
occupying the various roles involved. 



6. Rank order the following role definitions twice, first according to how 
you viewed the student teachers before they came to the school in January 
and second, how you view them now. 

(Place a 1, 2, or 3 before each role.) 

In January I felt the student teachers were going to be ; 

"change agents" in the publ ic school system. 

members of an ordinary student teacher program. 

members of a group who wanted special training 
in multi-ethnic schools. 

In March I now feel the student teachers are ; 

"change agents" in the publ ic school system. 

members of an ordinary student teacher program. 

members of a group who wanted special training in 

multi-ethnic schools. 
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7. 'P least* rale t ho T 1 lit* IV program on the following characteristics: 

a. In regard lo placing the student teachers with pupils of a 
variety of ethnic and cultural backgrounds in your present 
classroom the program was: 

/ / L L L L / 

Poor Average Excellent 

Explain your rating if you wish: 



b. In regard to the complex problem of integrating the needs of the 
student teachers, the UCR credent ia 1 i ng program and the school 
itself, the program could be rated: 

/ / L L L L / 

Poor Average Excellent 

Explain your rating if you wish: 



c. In regard to providing overall student teacher preparation, the 
program could be rated: 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Poor Average 

Explain your rating if you wish: 



Excel 1 ent 
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TITLE IV 



GENERAL PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 
STUDENT TEACHERS 

March, 1971 



Please finish all possible sentences. Rewrite beginning if you wish. 

I was initially attracted to the Title IV Student Teacher Training 
Program because: 



2. If the University has the program next year I would suggest: 



a. 



b. 



c. 



3. For the remainder of the year I would like to see: 



4. Right now the University has several ways of having credential candidates 
obtain teaching experience. As best you can try to assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of the "master teacher .odel" (having Bob and Pauline in 
addition to the UCR supervisor) as compared to the regular student teacher 
program or the intern program. Try to make the assessment without regar 
to the particular personalities occupying the various roles involved. 
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5 . 



Rank order the following role definitions twice, first according to 
how you felt just after the orientation in January and second, how you 
feel now in regard to what you think your main role as a member of 
this program is: 



(Place a 1, 2, or 3 before each role.) 
In January I felt I was : 



In March I now feel: 



a change agent in the public 
school system. 

a member of an ordinary 
student teacher program. 

a university (graduate) student 
trying out a potential life style. 

'i 

\ 



a change agent in the 
public school system. 

a member of an ordinary 
student teacher program. 

a university (graduate) 
student trying out ay- 
potential life style. 



6. Please rate the Title IV program on the following characteristics: 

a. In regard to placing you with pupils of a variety of ethnic and 
cultural backgrounds in your present classroom, the program was: 

i / / L L L / 

p oor Average Excellent 

Explain your rating if you wish: 



b. In regard to the complex problem of integrating the needs of the 
elementary school you are in, the needs of the UCR credent ial ? ng 
program and your own needs, you feel the program could be rated: 

/ / / / L L / 

Poor Average Excellent 



Explain your rating if you wish: 



7 . In regard to providing overall preparation for teaching, the program 
could be rated: 



L 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



J 



Poor Average 

Explain your rating if you wish: 



Exce 1 1 ent 
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TITLE IV 

LABORATORY SCHOOL-TEACHER EDUCATION MODULE 
School Staff Questionnaire 



June, 1971 



1. in your opinion, the student teachers at your school received a training 
experience which could be classified as • 



/ 

Poor 



/ L L L 

Average 



/ 

Excellent 



Explain your rating if you wish: 



2. As far as you personally are concerned, your feelings about having the Title IV 
student teachers in your school next year could be said to be: 

/ / L L ! . 

Don't care Would like to 

either way have them very 

much 

Explain your rating if you wish: 



/ 

Very 

Negative 



3. The major good points about the Title IV student teacher training program 
are: 

a, 



b. 



c. 



4. The major bad points about the Title IV student teacher training program 



are: 



b. 



O 
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c. 



5. Lf we should have the program next year I would suggest the following changes: 



a. 



b. 



c. 



6. The following workshops were offered late in the year. Would you please check 
in the appropriate categories for each workshop? 



did not 
attend 



I 

did 

attend 



How useful did you find this workshop? 



Jeanne Fryer: 



Personalized 


0 


o 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ / 


/ / 


reading 


Not at 
all 






Somewhat 

useful 


Very 

useful 


Sylvia Obradovic: 
















Black 


0 


0 


/ 


/ 


i 


/ / 


/ / 


sensitivity 


Not at 
all 






Somewhat 

useful 


Very 

useful 


Bob l’rutsman: 
















Creative 


0 


0 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ / 


/ / 


Dramatics 


Not at 
all 






Somewhat 

useful 


Very 

useful 


Alfredo Castaneda: 
















Learning 

styles 


0 


o 


/ 


/ 


i 


i / 


* 

/ / 


Not at 
all 






Somewhat 

useful 


Very 

useful 


Howard Adelman: 
















Discipline 


0 


0 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ / 


/ ,7 


problems 


Not at 
all 






Somewhat 

useful 


Very 

useful 


Florence Yoshiwara: 














■ ' . 


Ethnic 


) 


0 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ / 


/ / 


curriculum 


u 


Not at 
all 






Somewhat 

useful 


Very 

useful 
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1 

6. (con’t) did not 



I 

did 

attend 



Don MacMillan 




Behavior 
mod i f ication 



Manuel Ramirez 




Mexican-American 

Education 



O 

O 



How 


useful 


did 


you find this workshop? 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ / 


/ / 


Not at 
all 






Somewhat 

useful 


Very 

useful 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ / 


/ / 


Not at 
all 






Somewhat 

useful 


Very 

useful 



Comments regarding workshops: 



7. l’lease describe your feelings concerning the role you see UCR playing m 
Riverside schools; ( 





8. To what extent do you feel the student teachers exerted pressure of any type 
on the teachers at your school? 



/ 

Not at 
all 



/ L J— 

Somewhat 



/ 



/ 



A great 
deal 



Explain if you wish: 




9 . 



As a result of your 
teacher (s) make in 



guidance what improvements and changes did your student 
his (her) classroom performance? 





10. Do you plan to adopt any 
teacher (s) ? 



of the innovations you worked on with your student 
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TITLE IV 

LABORATORY SCHOOL-TEACHER EDUCATION MODULE 
Student Teacher Questionnaire 
June, 1971 

1. In your opinion, the student teachers at your school received a training, 
experience which could be classified as : 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Poor Average 

Explain your rating if you wish: 



Excellent 



2 . 



The major good points about the Title IV student teacher 



training program are: 




b. 



v 



c.. 



3. 



The major bad points 



about the Title IV student teacher training program are 






c. 



4. 



If we should have the program next year I would suggest 



the following changes: 




a. 






c* 



5 . 



The following workshops vnr. offered late in the year. Would you please 
check in the appropriate categories for each workshop? 



m 

'M 



m 

. : 5rs 





i 

did not 
attend 


I 

did 

attend 


How useful 
shop? 


did 


you find this 


work- 




Jeanne Fryer: 


O 


o 


/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Personalized 

reading 


Mot at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Sylvia Obradovic: 




i 

O; 


/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Black 

sensitivity 


u 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Bob Prutsman: 


s‘~\ 


O 


/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Creative 

Dramatics 


u 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Alfredo Castaneda: 


o 




/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Learning 

styles 


U 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Howard Adelman: 


o 


o 


/ / 


1 


/ / 


A 


/ 


Discipline 

problems 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Florence Yoshiwara: 


o 




/ / 


r 


I 

/ / 


/ 


/ 


Ethnic 

curriculum 


o 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Don MacMillan 


o 


o 


/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ - 


Behavior 

modification 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Manuel Ramirez 


0 




/ / 


i 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Mexican-American 

Education 


o 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 






m 



! 



ys 






1 






■i|| 



:1 



$ 



6 The following seminars and sessions were offered this year. Would you please 
6 ’ check in the^appropriat e categories for each semrnar 
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i • 

did not 
attend 


I 

did 

attend 


How useful 


did 


you find this 


seminar? 


Orientation 

sessions 


0 


O 


/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


i 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Pat Dahms: 
















Role responsibilities , 


o 


O 


/ / 


/ 


/ L 


/ 


/ 


supervision, classroom 
management , etc . 

(many sessions) 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




useful 


Jeanne Fryer: . 

Personalized 

reading 


0 


0 


/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Ben Kronnick : 

Personnel 

interviews 


o 


0 


/ / 


• 

/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Pauline Dilday : 






/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Taba 

method 


o 


. o 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Sylvia Obradovic : 

i 


0 


o 


/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Encounter 

sessions 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Sally Blaker : 


o 


0 


/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Orff 

method 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Vevy 

useful 


Richard Gabriel: 


o 




/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


f ' ; 


Personnel 

strategies 


0 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Merle Borrowman: 


o 


o 


• 

/ / 


/ 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


Conflict 

resolution 


Not at 
all 




Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 
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6. Continued 





I 


I 


How useful 


did you find this 


seminar? 




did not 
attend 


did 

attend 










Rob McKeown: 














Kohlberg 

categories 






/ / 


/ / / 


/ 


/ 


O 


o 


Not at 
all 


Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Mark Lohman: 














Meeting 

individual 

needs 


0 


o 


/ / 


/ / / 


/ 


/ 


Not at 
all 


Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Charles Cooper: 


0 


0 


/ / 


/ / / 


/ 


/ 


Language 

arts 


Not at 
all 


Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 


Marilyn Lucas: 














Psvchodiagnostie 

teaching 


0 


0 


/ / 


/ / / . 


/ 


/ 


Not at 
all 


Somewhat 

useful 




Very 

useful 



Comments regarding seminars: 
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7. 



Please describe your feelings concerning the role you see UCR playing in 
Riverside schools : 



8. To what extent do you feel the student teachers exerted pressure of any type 
on the teachers at your school? 



/ L 

Not at 
all 



/ L L 

Somewhat 



/ 



/ 

A great 
deal 



Explain if you wish: 



9. List any innovations you made in your classroom and describe the reception they 
received from the regular teachers: 



\ 



10. In your next job, do you plan to adopt any of the innovations you worked on with 
your supervising teachers? 
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TITLE IV; 

laboratory school-teacher education module 

COMMENT SHEET: STUDENT TEACHER PROGRAM 

Category Definitions 



1. Classroom Managemen t Degree to which 

a) student is able to manage pupils in a humane manner consistent 
with some theory of education. 

b) student can handle disruptive behavior effectively. 

2 . Basic Rapport : Degree to vhich 

a) student shows awareness of individual pupil's emotional needs 
and learning styles, and effectively meets these needs. 

b) student show awareness of whole group needs, and responds 
effectively to pupils as a group. 

3. Responsibil itv for Class : Degree to which 

a) student is able to assume responsibility for extended periods. 

b) student is able to make long-range study plans. 

Voice, General Presentation : Degree to which 

/a) voice is clear, non-distracting. 

I b) voice delivers message, "I am in charge, but I am a pleasant 
/ person." 

c) general appearance and behavior are pleasant, non- i rr i tat i ng. 

5. General Rel iabil ity : Degree to which 

ty in being prepared with lesson plan 
sson. 

riving in morning, keeping appointments 
oris to school staff and others. 



nizant of others' needs and works 
group or individual problems. 

other students as leader. 
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a) Student shows rel iabil i 
and well thought out le 

b) student is prompt in ar 
and fulfill ing obi igati 

6. Le adersh ip : Degree to which 

a) student seems to be coc 
effectively to resolve 

b) student is perceived b> 



O 
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TITLE IV 



LABORATORY SCHOOL-TEACHER EDUCATION MODULE 
COMMENT SHEET: STUDENT TEACHER PROGRAM 



S l uden t 



Classroom Teacher 



Date 



1 . Classroom Management 

/ / 



/ 



/ 



Poor 



Average 



Excel 1 ent 



Comments : 



2 . 



Basic Rapport : 

/ / / L L 

Poor Averaage 

Comments : 



/ / 

Excel 1 ent 



3 . Responsibility for Class 





/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




Poor 






Average 






Excel lent 




Comments : 














4. 


Voice. General Presentation 












/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




Poor 






Average 






Excel 1 ent 




Comments : 














5. 


General Rel iabil i ty 














/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




Poor 






Average 






Excel 1 ent 




Comments : 














6. 


Leadersh i p 














/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




Poor. 






Average 






Excel 1 ent 

i' 




Raters Name 

oV*y 



Comments : 



'■***&- 

* 



’* tug*- 









appendix h 

STUDENT TEACHER RATINGS OF SEMINAR AND WORKSHOP PRESENTATIONS 









APPENDIX H 



STUDENT TEACHER RATINGS OF SEMINAR AND WORKSHOP PRESENTATIONS 



Presentations receiving ra 
Victoria 

Jeanne Fryer: Personalized Reading 

Bob Prutsman: Creative Dramatics 

Florence Yoshiwara: Japanese-Amer i - 

can History 

Sally B1 aker Orff Method 
Charles Cooper: Research in Language 

Arts 

Pat Dahms: A series of ^meetings 

covering role responsibilities, 
classroom management, etc. 

Presentations receiving 
V i ctor i a 

Alfredo Castaneda: Learning Styles 

Don MacMillan: Behavioral Modifica- 

tion 

Manuel Ramirez: Mex i can-Amer i can 

Education 

Ben Kronnick: Personnel Interviews 

Pauline Dilday: Taba Method 

Rob McKeown: Ethical Development 

Mark Lohman: Integration Needs 

Marilyn Lucas: Psychodiagnostic 

Teaching 

Presentations receiving 
Victoria 

Sylvia Obradovic: Encounter Sessions 

Howard Adelman: Di sci pi ine Probl ems 

Richard Gabriel: Personnel Strategic 



ings in the 5.0 to 6.0 range: 

Jackson 

Jeanne Fryer: Personalized Reading 

Bob Prutsman: Creative Dramatics 

Howard Adelman: Discipline Problems 

Florence Yoshiwara: Japanese— Aroeri can 

History 

Manuel Ramirez: Mex i can-Amer i can 

Education 

Merle Borrowman: Conflict Resolution 



ratings between 4.0 and 4.9* 

Jackson 

Bob MacMillan: Behavior Modification 

Pat Dahms: a series of meetings con- 

cerning role responsi bi 1 i ties, class- 
room management, etc. 

Ben Kronnick: Personnel Interviews 

Pauline Dilday: Taba Method , 

Rob McKeown: Ethical Development 

Charles Cooper: Research in Language 

Arts . 

Marilyn Lucas: Psychodiagnostic Teaching 



ratings between 3*0 anc ^ 3*9* 

Jackson 

Sylvia Obradovic: Encounter Sessions 

Alfredo Castaneda: Learning Styles, 

i Richard Gabriel: Personnel Strategies 

Mark Lohman: Integration Needs 
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